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‘*Goop Gwacious!” GROANED Mr. McGusHer. Page 407. 


OOEAN-BORN; 


OR, 


THE CRUISE OF THE CLUBS. 





BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER: XVI. 
MR. MCGUSHER IN’ TROUBLE. 


HE members of the clubs did not “turn 


out” very early on the morning after the | 


revels at the hotel. Neil Brandon was one of 
the last to show himself on board of the Ocean- 
Born. He had sat in his solitary state-room 





till long after midnight, thinking of the dis- 
covery he had made that day. Neil Brandon, 
the mate of the Coriolanus, had stolen the 
child from its parents on the Mississippi River. 
It did not help the matter at all that Arthur 
McGusher claimed to be this child. He could 
readily haye believed there was some other 
Neil Brandon than his father in the world, if 
his mother had not been so anxious that he 
should avoid the Bilders. The New York 
swell might be the long-lost son of Captain 
Bilder, for all he knew or cared; but he was 
troubled about his dead father’s connection 
with the business. 

Before he went to sleep, Neil had almost 
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made up his mind to run back to Belfast, the 
next morning, in the steamer,. and confront 
Captain Bilder, who doubtless would be able 
to satisfy his curiosity; but this would be vio- 
lating his mother’s express wishes. - He hoped 
Madam Brandon would go to Bangor, as she 
threatened to do, for it did not seem to him 
that he could wait till his return to Phila- 
delphia, at the end of the vacation, for an ex- 
planation of the mystery. He wanted to talk 
over the subject with Berry Owen or Ben Lun- 
der; but if his dead father had done any mean 
or criminal act in his lifetime, his son ought 
to be the last to bring reproach upon his mem- 
ory by an exposure. While he was thinking 
what he should do about it, he went to sleep 
without reaching a decision. 

The party breakfasted at their own hours 
with the other guests of the hotel. At nine 
o’clock most of the young men had been to 
the table, and were now busy in making prep- 
arations to continue the excursion up the 
river. It was quite late when Mr. McGusher 
left his princely apartments. In the office he 
heard that the clubs were to start in a couple 
of hours, and he sent a servant to Captain 
Post of his steamer, to have his craft in order, 
and ready to follow the Ocean-Born. Then he 
went in to breakfast; and his heart leaped 
with emotion when he saw Kate Bilder and 
three other members of the Dorcas Club at 
the table, unattended by Captain Patterdale, 
Ben Lunder, or any other of the ogres of the 
party. The girls were chatting in the merriest 
way over the events of the preceding evening. 

** Aw, good mawning, Miss Bildaw. I hope 
you are quite well this‘mawning,” said the 
long-lost, with his usual! flourish, as he seated 
himself at the head of the table, on each side 
of which were two of the young ladies. 

** Quite well, I thank you, Mr. McGusher,” 
replied Kate, cheerfully, when she saw that 
she could not escape without positive rude- 
ness. 

‘It’s a -delicious mawning,” 
McGusher. 

‘* Very pleasant, indeed; but all the ipnalile 
men are grumbling because there is no wind,” 
replied Kate. 

‘Like myself, you don’t depend upon the 
wind.” 

‘*T think most young men need wind,” said 
Minnie Darling. 

** Aw, but my steamaw goes by steam, you 
see,” replied Mr. McGusher, delighted to find 
himself actually in conversation with some of 
the young ladies. 

** Does she, indeed ! ” exclaimed Minnie; and 


added Mr. 


. 
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the other girls laughed. ‘‘ Whata funny steam- 
boat she must be!” 

‘Well, I suppose she is,” chuckled the 
long-lost; ‘‘ but she don’t want no wind, you 
see. She goes wight along, whethaw thaw is 
any wind or not.” 

‘* She is a very remarkable steamboat,” add- 
ed Minnie. 

‘* But the yachts cannot go up the river, if 
there is no wind,” suggested Kate. 

‘‘Captain Brandon says he will tow them 
up,” added Nellie Patterdale. 

*‘ And I will tow the Dawcas Club,” said Mr. 
McGusher. ‘‘ My steamaw is at yaw sawvice.” 

‘*We intend to row every inch of the way 
to Bangor,” replied Kate. 

‘* Wow all the way to Bangaw!” exclaimed 
the gallant New Yorker. ‘‘ That would be 
hawwible! Those beauteous awms would be 
bwoken!” 

‘Mine will stand it, I know,” said Kate. 
‘‘We are going as far as Bucksport to-day; 
and all of us are invited to dine on board of 
the Ocean-Born.” 

“The Ocean-Bawn !” ejaculated Mr. McGush- 
er, who evidently believed the dinner was only 
asubterfuge to keep him out in the cold, though 
the ladies were not to blame for it. 

The long-lost was happy for half an hour, 
and during that time he uttered a great many 
inanities, which pleased the gay girls not a 
little. They were very willing to laugh at 
him, though they were vexed when he intruded 
his society upon them at the table. For their 
own amusement, though perhaps against their 
better judgment, they rather encouraged him. 
When they rose from the table, Mr. McGusher 
strutted and flourished more than ever. He 
gave himself up to bowing and scraping. 

‘“‘T am delighted to have met you, ladies. 
My steamaw will go up the wiver —” 

‘¢ And you'll keep us in a quiver,” laughed 
Mollie Longimore. 

“No, I hope not; 
meet — ” 

‘* Where breezes come so soft and sweet.” 

‘*Just so; that’s the place!” chuckled Mr. 
McGusher. ‘*‘ Where come so soft and sweet 
the breezes —” 

‘* Sighing through, the pine-wood treeses,” 
added Mollie. 

** Thanks, ladies! 
aw shall float — ” 

‘* Like a canary bird’s note—” 

‘Yes; like a canawy bawd’s note. Weally, 
ladies, you aw poets,” ogled the long-lost. ‘I 
used to wite poetwy once. I’m vewy fond of 
poetwy.” 


but I trust we shall 


I'll be there. My steam- 
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‘Then you shall write us some, Mr. McGush- 
er,” said Mollie. ‘Young ladies are always 
fond of poetry.” 

‘* But I twust I shall see maw of you. My 
steamaw shall float at the side of the fleet.” 
Mr. McGusher paused, for the last word would 
rhyme with ‘ sweet,’ and he hoped Mollie would 
supply another line; but she did not. 

My steamaw shall float at the side of the fleet, 
As I gaze at the wowers so faiaw and sweet. 
Eh? How is that for a couplet?” 

‘¢ Splendid, Mr. McGusher. 
some more,” replied Mollie. 

‘*T will wite a long poem as we sail up the 
wiver. I will dedicate it to the ladies of the 
Dawcas Club, and have it pwinted in the Ban- 
gaw papaws when we awive,” gushed the long- 
lost, who thought some of these young ladies 
must be desperately in love with him by this 
time. 

‘* But we must get ready to start, girls,” said 
Mollie Longimore, who was the leader of the 
Dorcas. ; 

**- You will pawmit me to see you again, I 
twust,” added Mr. McGusher. 

‘* We shall be delighted to see you again,” re- 
plied Minnie. ‘‘ By the way, Mr. McGusher, 
did you say your steamer went by steam?” 

‘*Of cawse it goes by steam. It wouldn’t 
be a steamaw if it didn’t go by steam,” replied 
the long-lost, with a fascinating smile. ‘‘ Shall 
I see you on bawd of my steamaw — the Mono- 
gram? She has a cabin —” 

‘* Has she a boiler?” asked Minnie. 

‘**A boilaw? Of cawse she has a boilaw. 
Whaw would she get haw steam, if she didn’t 
have no boilaw, you see?” 

‘* Then I’m afraid I can’t go on board of your 
steamer. I don’t like to go where they have 
boilers: they are apt to explode,” replied Min- 
nie, gravely. 

‘* Please to have the boiler taken out of her, 
Mr. McGusher,” pleaded Mollie. ‘‘ Only think, 
if it should burst!” 

“«Tt woni’t bawst; I won’t allow it to bawst 
while you are on bawd. But I will see you 
again to-day.” 

‘* By-by,” said Mollie. 

Mr. McGusher went up stairs to his elegant 
apartments with his heart all in a flutter. He 
had known all along, if he could only get 
within speaking distance of these young la- 
dies, he should be able to make an impression. 
The result proved that he was right. Four of 
them, at least, had smiled upon him. He had 
been asked to write some poetry. Here was 
his opportunity; and he would address- it .to 
that pretty Mollie Longiniore. 


Do give us 
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‘«T will wite a poem,” said he, stalking across 

his parlor. ‘I can wite poetwy. I 

if that Billing Boundaw Ben can wite poetwy. 

It isn’t evewy fellaw that can wite poetwy. Let 

me see : — 

Softly o’er the swelling tide, 

In our boats we sweetly wide. 


No fellaw can 


That’s sooted to the occasion. 
beat that, not even Longfellaw. 


Gently woll the spawkling waves — 


Waves — waves? What wymes with waves? 
Gwaves. No; gwaves won’t do for such a 
jolly time. Slaves? 

Gently woll the spawkling waves 

*Neath the humblest of thy slaves, 

In his barge that goes by steam, 

While thine eyes so softly gleam: 

Floating the Penobscot up; 

Dash not fwom his lips the cup. 

The cup of bliss he fain would quaff: 

Deo not at thy suppliant laugh. 

Hear me, as we float, dear Mollie— 
Mollie, Mollie! What whymes with Mollie? 


I see. 

Heaw me as we float, deaw Mollie: 

Banish all my melanchawly. 

Give me but one loving smile, 

And, though wataws swell and bile, 

Naught on awth will Awthur feaw, 

With the smiling Mollie neaw. 
Not so bad! I will finish it on bawd of my 
steamaw, when I have the inspiwation of haw 
bwight eyes to help me.” 

Doubtless it was better to postpone the 
poem, as the hour for sailing was. at hand. 
Thus far the poem was a success, in his opin- 
ion; and he rewrote it with ink before he 
packed his valise. He went down to the of- 
fice, paid his bill, and directed the porter to 
carry his baggage down to the wharf. 

All the members of the clubs were at the 
landing. The Ocean-Born had come up to 
the pier for the managing agent and the sur- 
geon. There was hardly a breath of wind, 
and it was plain that the yachts could make 
no headway going up the river against the 
tide, which would not turn for three hours. 

‘‘It is no use to start in this sort of a*hurri- 
cane,” said Sam Rodman, of the Maud. ‘* We 
shall only drift into the shoal water and get - 
aground, or go down the river when we want 
to go up.” 

‘‘Of course we can’t do anything without 
wind,” added Frank Norwood, of the Alice. 

‘Why should you howl, jolly yachtman?” 
demanded Ben Lunder. ‘‘ Yonder comes the 
mighty commander of the Ocean-Born. Hear 
what he will say.” 3 

‘*T will tow the yachts up the river,” said 
Neil Brandon. ‘‘ That’s what I’m here for.” 
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**- You can’t tow the six yachts against this 
ebb tide,” replied Commodore Montague. 

** We can do it with two reefs in the fore- 
royal smoke-stack,” shouted Ben. 

**T think we can take along all the yachts, 
commodore; though I don’t know how strong 
the current is.” 

“It runs pretty swift through Bucksport 
Narrows.” 

‘*T knowI can keep the yachts from drifting 
down stream, at least; and I hope to make 
three or four knots.” 

‘*T beg yaw pawdon,” said Mr. McGusher, 
edging his way into the centre of the crowd. 

** Ah, my jolly maintopman!” cried Ben. 
** Now cast off your foreto’-bowline, swing to 
on your bob-scuttles, lighten up your after- 
davits, and sail in!” 

‘*T didn’t addwess myself to you, saw,” said 
Mr. McGusher, with a withering sneer on his 
intellectual face. ‘ I wish to see the commo- 
daw.” 

‘*T’m not the catimnnsdaie, I’m the  pamersceaidl 

‘*T beg yaw pawdon, commodaw,” continued 
the charter party of the Monogram. ‘I beg 


leave to offaw the sawvices of my steamaw, to 
tow the yachts up the wivaw.” 

‘*T thank you, sir; but we have already se- 
cured the Ocean-Born for that purpose,” re- 
plied Commodore Montague, rather coldly. 


‘* But I hawd the captain of the Ocean-Bawn 
say the tide was too strong to tow all the 
yachts. The Monogwam shall tow pawt of 
them.” 

‘Thank you; but I think we shall not re- 
quire her.” 

‘* We can tow your, six yachts,” added Neil. 

***Vast heavin’! Of course we can!” cried 
Ben. ‘If we can’t, we'll splice the topsail- 
boom, and take two half-hitches in the main 
brace! If we can’t, I'll take a line ashore, and 
drag them up to Bangor.” 

‘* Who’s that coming?” said Ned Patterdale, 
as two gentlemen were.seen in the grove, ap- 
proaching the wharf. 

**One of them is your father, Kate,” added 
Minnie Darling. ‘‘ Perhaps he has come to 
take you away. But you mustn’t go.” 

** Who’s that with him?” asked Kate. 

‘It’s Mr. Beardsley,” said Ned. 

‘*Deputy Sheriff Beardsley!” added Sam 
Rodman. 
any of us!” . 

‘*T should be vewy happy to have you accept 
the sawvices of my steamaw,” continued Mr. 
McGusher. ‘‘The captain of my steamaw 
says she can tow all the yachts, and not strain 
hawself. The young ladies wish me to join 


*©T wonder if he has come after | 
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the pawty; and I will do all I can to make the 
excawsion agweeable. I will twy to be agwee- 
able myself.” 

“Right! That’s a good fellow,” said Mr. 
Beardsley, tapping him on the shoulder. ‘* You 
are my prisoner!” 

‘“ Yaw pwisonaw!” exclaimed Mr. McGusher, 

Captain Bilder had paused on the outside of 
the crowd, where Kate had met him, 

‘‘That’s what I said,” added the deputy 
sheriff. 

“Yaw pwisonaw!- 
me?” 

‘If arresting you is insulting you, that’s 
just what I mean to do.” 

** Awest me!” 

‘¢ That’s the idea.” 

‘* But, saw, this is irwegular.” 

“*T think not— perfectly regular. 
you don’t object.” 

‘*T do object, most pawsitively. I am en- 
gaged with this pawty onan excawsion up the 
wivaw.” 

‘¢ We'll excuse you,” said some one in the 
crowd. 

‘* The party will have to excuse you; and 
I’m glad to hear they are willing to do so,” said 
the officer. 

‘* Thaw’s some mistake.” 

‘*T think not.” 

‘Why should you awest me? I am nota 
cwiminal. I’m a gentleman—fwom New 
Yawk.” 

‘*Can’t help it. I must arrest you.” 

‘*Do you know who I am, saw?” demanded 
Mr. McGusher, as he threw back his head, and 
gave the officer a crushing sneer. ~ 

‘* Well, my warrant says you are Arthur 
McGusher, now or formerly of New York 
city.” 

‘No, saw; I am the only son of Captain 
Bildaw, of Belfast.” ; 

‘* Are you, indeed? He does not seem to be 
aware of the fact.” 

‘Yes, he is.” 

‘Nonsense, you young monkey! If you 
ever say that again, I'll pitch you into the 
river,” interposed the ship-master, coming to 
the middle of the ring. ‘‘I can stand anything 
but to be accused of being the father of such 
an ape as you are.” 

‘© Good gwacious, Captain Bildaw! 
I bwing you the piece of cawd?” 

**'You did.” 

** And didn’t I tell you a stwaight stowy?” 

‘Very straight,” laughed Captain Bilder. 

‘* You wote to yaw fwiend, Bawden Gween?” 

‘*No, I didn’t. But I got an answer to the 


Do you mean to insult 


I hope 


Didn’t 
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letter I did not write, which surprised me. not 
a little.” 

‘*You did not wite to Bawden Gween!” 
gasped Mr. McGusher. 

‘¢ I did not; at least, I did not write to him 
anything about you. I sent my letter to the 
firm in New York. Borden Green does not 
live in Goshen.” 

‘¢ You have played a contemptible twick upon 
me, Captain Bildaw. I did not expect this 
from my long-lost fawther.” 

‘‘ He won’t own you,”.said Mr. Beardsley. 
‘¢ Are you ready to go with me?” 

‘¢ No, saw, I’m not weady.” 

‘Very well; then I shall have to put the 
twisters on you; ” and the deputy sheriff pro- 
duced a pair of handcuffs. 

‘‘T won’t! Nevaw! They peawce my soul!” 
groaned the swell. ‘‘ Tell me that this is a 
pwactical joke, got up by my fwiend Mr. Lun- 
daw.” 

‘* Shiver my booms and bobstays!” cried 
Ben; ‘‘ don’t call me your friend! Anything 
but that. Don’t libel an old salt.” f 

‘*On what chawge am I to be awested?” 
asked the New Yorker, more mildly. 

‘*Qn the charge of opening a letter and 
stealing therefrom a thousand dollars, in two 
five-hundred dollar bills,” replied Mr. Beards- 
* ley. ‘* It will be my duty to hand you over to 
the United States officers.” 

“It is false! What lettaw?” asked McGush- 
er, whose face was very pale. 

‘You know all about it better than I do. 
Have you any money about you?” 

‘** Of cawse I have. Do you expect a gentle- 
man to go off on a vacation without money?” 

‘*Turn out your pockets. Let’s see what 
you haye,” said the matter-of-fact officer. 

© you mean to sawch me?” * 

‘¢ That’s the idea.” , 

**Am I to submit to such an indignity?” 

‘You are to submit; and I must attend to 
the matter at once, before you make any differ- 
ent arrangements.” 

Mr. McGusher was searched in spite of his 
protest. A five-hundred dollar bill, a hundred, 
several fifties, and some smaller bills were 
found in his wallet; and Mr. Beardsley was 
cruel enough to take possession of the whole 
amount. 

‘*Tt’s a vewy hawd case,” said the culprit, as 
he wiped away the tears which his misfortunes 
had brought to his eyes — he called them mis- 
fortunes. 

“T am ready to return to Belfast, Mr. 
McGusher,” added the sheriff. ‘If you have 


any orders to give in regard to your steamer, 
now is your time.” 
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‘* We will wetawn in haw, 1f you please.” 

** All right: I don’t object.” 

Before they could go on board of he 0 
buggy, containing a lady and gentleman, de- 

scended the slope to the wharf. 

‘* What have you done, Captain Bilder?” 
asked Mrs. Banford, for she was the lady in 
the buggy. 

‘¢*T have caused Arthur McGusher to be ar- 
rested for opening that letter,” replied the 
ship-master. 

**You needn’t have troubled yourself,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘‘ The letter was addressed to 
me, not to you.” 

‘*T am aware of that. But when you charge 
me with opening it, I think I shall be able to 
produce the one who did open it.” 

‘¢Good gwacious ! ” groaned Mr. McGusher, 
as he recognized the voice of Mrs. Banford, 
‘‘ whaw did she come fwom?” 

“If you have taken him up, I command 
you to let him go!” said Mrs. Banford, in a 
tone suited to the words she uttered. 

“T think not. He opened the letter and’ 
took out the money,” answered the deputy 
sheriff: ‘‘I shall be able to produce one of the 
bills, which I found upon him, and the other 
is at a bank in Bangor.” 

‘*No matter for that, sir. The letter was 
addressed to me, and the money was mine,” 
added the lady, fiercely. 

‘‘ Did you authorize him to open theJetter?” 
asked the officer. 

‘‘I did,” replied she; but probably she did 
not speak the truth. 

‘‘Then, if you testify that you did at his 
trial, I dare say he will be acquitted.” 

‘“You know this young man, it seems, Mrs. 
Banford,” said Captain Bilder. 

“*T do.” 

‘¢ And you sent him here to assert his claim 
that he is my son?” 

‘©No, sir; I did not.” 

‘¢ But you did. You wrote the letter which 
he brought to me,”’ added Captain Bilder, some- 
what excited. 

‘*T haven’t another word to say about it,” 
answered Mrs. Banford, with assumed dignity. | 

‘*But don’t let him awest me, mothaw,” 
pleaded Mr. McGusher, whose spirit seemed 
to be entirely broken. 

‘* Mother!” exclaimed the captain, rather 
startled by this igvoluntary confession. 

‘*He is not my son,” said Mrs. Banford: ‘I 
am his father’s wife.” 

‘That indeed. I think I begin to see 
through this business. I understand it better 
than I did. You managed this little scheme,” 

continued Captain Bilder. 
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“He is not your son. That’s enough for 
now. He may as well have one beggar for his 
‘father as another,” added Mrs. Banford, bit- 
terly. 

‘¢Mr. Beardsley, I must ask you to keep an 
eye on this lady. I shall enter a complaint 
dgainst her for conspiracy,” said the ship- 
master. 

‘*Conspiracy against a beggar!” sneered 
Mrs. Banford, who was evidently a strong- 
minded woman. 

She was permitted to go on board of the 
Monogram with Mr. McGusher, in charge of 
the officer; and she immediately departed for 
Belfast. The poem was never delivered to 
Mollie Longimore. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


THE arrest of Mr. McGusher produced a 
great sensation among the members of the 
clubs, for though he was an unmitigated 
swell, no one supposed he was a rascal, or 
knew enough to be a rogue. Some of the 
tender-hearted girls even pitied him, when he 
was arrested and exposed. No one was more 
interested in the proceedings than Neil Bran- 
don, and after the Monogram had departed 
with the prisoner and his discomfited step- 
mother, he was not quite willing to go on 
board of the Ocean-Born while Captain Bilder 
remained on shore. ‘The ship-master had 
brought Mr. Beardsley over with his own 
team, and intended to drive back in the course 
of the day. 

‘**Berry, will you pick up those yachts, and 
get ready to tow them up?” asked Neil of his 
mate. ‘‘Iam not quite prepared to go on 
board yet.” 

“ Certainly I will,” replied Berry Owen. 

‘*Take one on each side, and the other four 
astern, in pairs,” added Neil. 

‘¢T wish you would go up the river, father,” 
said Kate, while they were aston on the 
wharf. 

“‘T must return to the city, pe attend to 
Mr. McGusher’s case. Perhaps I will go 
up as far as Bucksport, and return in the 
steamer.” | 

“‘T wish you would,” added Neil. ‘‘ We will 
make yes comfortable on board the Ocean- 
Born.” 

Captain Bilder accepted the invitation. Kate 
took her place in the Lily, and in a few mo- 
ments the five boats of the Dorcas Club were 
pulling steadily up the river. Neil and his 
mew guest went on board of the Ocean-Born 


deck of the Ocean-Born. 
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in :a shore boat before she had arranged her 
tow, for as there was not a breath of wind, 
the yachts: were utterly helpless, and the 
steamer had to pick them up one at a time. 
‘*Mr. McGusher seems to have come ‘to 
grief,” said Neil, when they had reached the 


‘‘He is a simpleton,’ replied Captain Bil- - 
der; ‘‘ but Iam satisfied that he is not a rascal 
of his own volition.” 

‘“*T don’t think he knows enough to be a 
great villain,” added Neil. 

‘* And the choice of him as an agent is not 
very creditable to his principals.” 

**T don’t quite understand the matter. Who 
is the woman that talked so loud and was so 
positive?” 

‘¢Mrs. Banford ; she was formerly my house- 
keeper, and as such she obtained a very full 
knowledge of all my business and family af- 
fairs.” 

‘*Won’t you walk into my room, Captain 
Bilder?” continued Neil, who seemed to for- 
get that he was not now avoiding the Bilders, 
as his mother desired. 

Ina few minutes, Neil and his guest were 
seated in front of the desk in the captain’s 
room. The young man was nervous and ill 
at ease. Perhaps he felt that he was prying 
into a forbidden subject. , 

‘You seem to be quite sure that Mr. 
McGusher is a fraud,” said he, a they 
were seated. 

‘*T have been satisfied of that from the be- 
ginning,” replied Captain Bilder. ‘‘I know 
that my son had not his eyes or his nose.” 

‘* Then you had a son?” 

‘*T had, but I am reasonably sure that he 
was drowned in the Mississippi River when a 
small child ;” and the ship-master briefly related 
the incident of the disappearance of the child. 

** After all, it is possible that the child was 
stolen,” said Neil. 

‘*Barely possible; if any one stole the little 
one, it could only be in order to get a large sum 
of money out of me. As noone has putin any 
claim, except this young fellow, I am afraid 
there is nothing to hope for.” 

‘*McGusher showed me the letter he car- 
ried to you,” continued the young captain. 

‘* Did he, indeed?” : 


‘*That letter says the child was stolen by 
Neil Brandon.” 

“Yes; he was the mate of my ship; but I 
don’t think he was vile enough to do such a 
deed.” 

‘* What became of him?” asked Neil, deeply 
interested. 
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‘* HE Is your Son!” cRIiED MADAM BRANDON. Page 416. 


**T don’t know; I never saw him after I dis- 
charged him at Hong Kong, though I heard 
he was in New York when my ship arrived. 
I never ascertained what became of him. I 
don’t ‘know that I felt interest enough in him 
to inquire. Do you think he was a relative 
of yours?” 

‘*T have no idea, sir. It seems very strange 
that his name and mine should be the same.” 

‘*That was what startled me -when I first 
went on board of your steamer. What do 
you know about your father, Captain Bran- 
don?” 

‘*Not,much; he died when I was quite 
young. I only know that he was a rich man, 
who made his fortune by the rise of land in 
Philadelphia. He went to sea when he was a 
young man.” 

‘*There is something about this McGusher 
affair which perplexes me beyond measure,” 
said Captain Bilder, thoughtfully. ‘I fully 
understand that Mrs. Banford fitted out her 
step-son for his mission in Belfast; but I do 
not understand where she obtained the pieces 
of card which were relied upon to carry her 
point.” 

‘* What were those?” asked Neil. 

‘*Some ten years ago I received a letter, 





with no signature, informing me that my son 
was not dead, and that some time he might 
come to me, claiming to be my son. The let- 
ter contained one of three pieces of a card, on 
which were six lines of writing. . My son, if 
he came to me, was to bring the left hand 
piece, while the middle one was sent to me. 
This was before Mrs. Banford left my employ, 
and the writing was not hers. I talked with 
her about the matter. Now, ten years after, 
her step-son appears with. the left hand piece 
of card. The third piece, I was informed in 
the letter, was deposited with Borden Green 
& Co., New York. The other day I wrote to 
this firm, who had formerly been my bankers. 
This morning’s mail brought me the third 
piece of card, which exactly corresponds with 
the othertwo. I have them with me,” said Cap- 
tain Bilder, taking an envelope from his pocket. 

On the desk he arranged the three pieces of 
card, the right hand piece of which had just 
reached him. The part fitted the middle piece 
perfectly, and it was evident that they had all 
been cut from one and the same card. The 
pieces had come from three different sources, 
and the card must have been divided more 
than ten years before, when Mrs. Banford was 
still the housekeeper of the ship-master. 
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Neil was not willing to an- 
swer the question. He was 
much agitated, and seemed to 
feel that he had betrayed the 
confidence reposed in him bl 
his mother. 

‘Oscar Blake Bilder,” ‘the 
continued, reading the last line 
of the reunited pieces of card. 
** Who was he?” 

‘* He was my son — the. lit- 
tle boy that was lost. I am 
sure that Mrs. Banford could 
not have known all the facts 
stated on that card,” added Cap- 








**T should call that very good evidence in- 
deed,” said Neil. 

** So should I, if the young fellow had not 
been so different from my son,” replied Cap- 
tain Bilder. ‘*The original card was written 
upon by the person who penned the first letter 
to me, whoever that may have been. It wasa 
woman, but her identity is a mystery to me.” 

‘*Perhaps it was Mrs. Banford,” suggested 
Neil. 

‘*No; Iam quite sure it is not she. The 
writing was not hers; and the spelling was 
not hers. You heard what McGusher was 
arrested for?” 

‘For breaking open a letter.” 

‘* And taking two five-hundred dollar bills 
from it. Well, I read that letter. It had been 
in my house nearly ten years. The hand- 
writing and the spelling were the same as that 
of the first letter which had come to me. The 
address on it was not in the same hand.” 

‘*Then the person who wrote the card and 
the letter telling you your son might come to 
you, was a correspondent of Mrs. Banford,” 
said Neil. 

‘*That is proved to my satisfaction, and be- 
fore I have done with the woman and her son, 
I shall know who her correspondent is,” add- 
ed Captain Bilder, very decidedly. ‘‘I have 
lost all my property, it is true; and perhaps 
this fact has modified the action of the wo- 
man.” 

‘May I look at that card?” asked Neil, glan- 
cing at the pieces which still lay matched 
together on the desk. 

‘** Certainly,” replied Captain Bilder. 

Neil bent over the desk, and read the card. 

‘** Marguerite Brandon, née Lardier’!” ex- 
claimed he. 

‘*Do you know any such person?” asked 
the ship-master. 





tain Bilder. ‘‘ For instance, Lar- 
dier was Marguerite’s maiden 
name. We never called her anything but 
Marguerite. This information did not come 
from her. There is another person concerned 
in the conspiracy; and this other person sent 
the money to Mrs. Banford. However, I shall 
get at the whole truth before I have done with 
the matter. You seemed to bea little startled 
when you read the name of Marguerite. Can 
you explain this business?” 

‘“‘T cannot, sir. Who was Marguerite?” re- 
plied Neil. 

‘¢ She was the nurse employed to take care 
of my children. She was with us in the China 
Sea, and made several voyages with me. If 
this card is to be relied upon, she became the 
wife of Neil Brandon.” 

‘Then Neil Brandon was a bad man,” added 
the young captain, musing. 

‘*T don’t say that, and I don’t believe it.” 

‘‘Then you don’t believe he stole your 
child?” 

‘“‘I do not. Neil Brandon was not a bad 
man while he was with me. He was the 
best mate I ever had, and always did well till 
Marguerite came on board with the children. 
He was very fond of her, and neglected his 
duty to talk and flirt with her. I was afraid I 
should lose my ship, or my children, by the 
neglect and carelessness of the mate and the 
nurse, and I discharged him. He was angry, 
and threatened to be revenged upon me for 
sending him off; but I took this as onlya 
burst of passion, and thought nothing more 
about it.” 

‘‘Have you the letter which contained the 
money McGusher stole?” asked Neil. 

He was completely bewildered by the facts 
which had been forced upon his understand- 
ing. Though he could not explain the busi- 
ness, as he had told Captain Bilder, he recog- 
nized the writing on the card as that of 
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Madam Brandon, his mother. Her maiden 
name he knew was Lardier. 

‘*T have not the letter; it is the property 
of Mrs. Banford, and I had no authority to 
retain it; but I have asked Mr. Beardsley to 
get it for me,” replied the ship-master. 

‘*Do you know the handwriting?” asked 
Neil, nervously. 

** I do, very well indeed.” 

‘Is that it?” inquired Neil, as he took from 
the desk the long letter from his mother, 
.wherein he had been requested to avoid the 
Bilders. 

Captain Bilder put on his glasses and exam- 
ined the writing very attentively. 

‘*It is the same hand precisely, though this 
letter is written more rapidly than the card or 
Mrs. Banford’s letter,” replied the ship-master, 
somewhat excited himself by this time. ‘*‘ The 
style of spelling is the same. ‘Living’ is 
spelled with an e, and ‘ where’ is whare. I 
have no doubt this letter was written by the 
one who wrote the card, and the money letter 
which has been in my house ten years.”* ~ 

*“‘T am entirely satisfied on that point,” 
added Neil, now trembling with emotion. 

‘*Who wrote this letter?” demanded Cap- 
tain Bilder. 

** Have you read it, sir?” 

** Only a line here and there.” 

** Read it, if you please.” 

** But who wrote it?” 

‘*My mother,” replied Neil, in a sad and 
subdued tone. 

** Your mother!” exclaimed the ship-master, 
springing out of his chair in his excitement. 

**'Yes, sir; my mother.” 

‘Can it be that your mother is engaged in 
this — this conspiracy! ” 

**It would appear that she is; but I know 
nothing about it,” added Neil ; and ‘it seemed 
to him that a crime was about to be fastened 
upon his mother. 

‘* But didn’t you say that your father was a 
wealthy man?” 

**T did, sir; he was worth half a million, 
besides the house in which he lived.” 

‘* And what became of his property?” asked 
Captain Bilder. 

‘* He left it all to my mother,” replied Neil. 

** None to you?” 

**No, sir; but by my mother’s will, which 
she says she has made, I am the sole heir.” 

‘*Certainly your mother, worth half a mil- 
lion of dollars, could not have engaged in any 
conspiracy,” said the ship-master. 

**T don’t believe she did. I don’t under- 
stand it,” pleaded Neil. ‘ 
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‘*T must see your mother! I must know 
whether she was the nurse of my children on 
board the Coriolanus!” exclaimed Captain 
Bilder. ‘‘ She wrote that card, and she must 
have given the left hand piece of it to Mrs. 
Banford. But I can’t see why she should en- 
gage in such a piece of trickery.” 

‘Nor I, sir. Will you read her letter? 
While you are doing so, I will go out and see 
how we are getting on.” 

Neil left the state-room, and Captain Bilder 
gave himself up to the reading of the long 
epistle. The Ocean-Born was on her way up 
the river. The Sea Foam was made fast on 
her port and the Skylark on her starboard 
side. Behind her she was dragging the Maud, 
Phantom, Alice, and Nellie. She was making 
a speed of about three knots, which was as 
fast as the Dorcas Club, onlya few fathoms 
ahead of her, cared to row. Half her yacht- 
men were on the hurricane deck of the steam- 
er, and all hands were exceedingly jolly. Neil 
was sadly troubled, and he did not join the 
festive company. He looked into the galley, 
where Peter Blossom was up to his eyes in 
poultry and roasting pieces, and Karl was 
washing potatoes, turnips, and other vegeta- 
bles, all for the great dinner which was to be 
given that day to the members of the Dorcas 
Club. The cooks of the several yachts were 
performing similar service on the forecastle, 
and it was evident there would be no lack of 
dinners in the fleet. 

Neil gave some directions to the cook and 
steward, and then walked aft. He wanted to 
believe that his mother had done nothing 
wrong; at least that she had taken no guilty 
part in the conspiracy against Captain Bilder. 
The ship-master did not believe his former 
mate had stolen the child, and, of course, the 
son had no reason to think his dead father had 
done so cruel a deed. He had never heard a 
word about Mrs. Banford before, and he could 
not fathom his mother’s relations to her. It 
was all a muddle, and he could make nothing 
of it. He returned to his state-room before 
Captain Bilder had finished the reading of the 
letter. . 

‘‘Your mother wishes you to avoid me and 
my daughter,” said the ship-master, as he fin- 
ished the letter. 

‘Yes, sir; that was what I particularly 
wished you to see,” replied Neil. 

‘* Well, that is perfectly consistent with what 
we already know. She seems to have assist- 
ed Mrs. Banford in her attempt to impose 
McGusher upon me.” 

**T can’t see why she should do it.” 
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‘*NorI. Then she had paid her a thousand 
dollars in one sum, and as the letter contain- 
ing the money was permitted to remain un- 
claimed for ten .years in my house, it was 
hardly probable this was all your mother paid 
her.” 

‘* Perhaps not: I don’t know,” replied Neil, 
blankly. ‘‘ I can’t see why my mother should 
pay her any money.” 

It is not likely that she would have done 
so, unless Mrs. Banford had some strong claim 
upon her. From the carelessness with which 
the business was done, I should judge that it 
was hush-money she paid.” 

‘*Perhaps it was. But, Captain Bilder, my 
mother is a good woman. ‘She always goes 
to church three times a day, and she gives 
thousaads of dollars to the poor every year. I 
never knew her to do anything wrong,” pleaded 
Neil, his eyes full of tears. 

‘¢ Some very good people, without any fault 
of their own, have paid money to avoid cer- 
tain consequences. Mrs. Banford evidently 
has some hold upon your mother, and prob- 
ably extorted that piece of card from her, as 
well as considerable sums of money. I must 
see your mother, Captain Brandon.” 

‘*“You may have an opportunity if you go 
up to Bangor with us.” 

‘Do you think she will go there?” 

‘*I do; it would be just like her. You can 
judge from her letter how nervous she is about 
this business.” 

‘* Well, we will talk no more about it now. 
I must leave you at Bucksport to return to 
Belfast by the steamer, for I am obliged to 
attend to the case of Mrs. Banford, or rather 
Mrs. McGusher, for that appears to be her 
name now. But I think I shall go up to Ban- 
gor in the boat to-morrow morning.” 

‘*T hope I shall see you there, for I shall not 
be satisfied till this mystery is solved,” re- 
plied ‘Neil. 

‘ After what I have learned from you, I may 
make some progress with Mrs.. McGusher in 
getting at the truth.” 

The conference was ended for the present, 
and Neil joined his friends on the hurricane 
deck, struggling to banish from his thoughts 
the mystery of the hour. He tried to believe 
that his mother had done no wrong which she 
had paid large sums of money to conceal; and 
he was not willing to believe that his dead 
father had ever known anything about the 
lost child of his guest. 

The Dorcas Club rowed abreast, in single 
line, in couples, and in all manner of figures 
that could be formed with the five boats. Men, 
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women, and children on the shores observed 
the club with interest, and the crews of the 
lumber vessels, anchored all the way up, wait- 
ing for a breeze, cheered the young ladies. 
Steamers whistled complimentary salutations, 
to all of which the fair rowists responded by 
tossing their oars, and the Ocean-Born whis- 
tled in reply. The girls rested half an hour 
in the Narrows, but they fell astern and made 
fast to the yachts, to prevent the swift current 
from carrying them down the river. Ben 
Lunder made salt speeches to them, and when 
they started again, he was a passenger in the 
Lily. He kept the girls laughing so that they 
could hardly preserve their position in the 
line. In fact, there was a young man in every 
one of the boats, and possibly one in the 
head of each of the young ladies. But every- 
body was happy, and every moment of the 
excursion was enjoyed. 

At half past one, after a pull of three hours 
and a half, the procession of boats reached 
Bucksport.. The Ocean-Born, with the yachts 
still in tow, anchored under the guns of Fort 
Knox, opposite the town. The row-boats ran 
alongside of her, and the gallant yachtmen 
assisted the ladies on board. The boats were 
secured where the tide could not harm them, 
and all the.young men began to be exceeding- 
ly polite, chatty, and devoted. 

‘“*Der dinner ist rady!” shouted Karl. 
‘*You don’t petter vait here dill every dings 
is colt.” 

‘¢ But we can’t all dine in that little cabin,” 
said Miss President Darling. 

‘* All the ladies can,” replied Neil; ‘* and 
all the officers and crew of the Ocean-Born 
shall do duty behind their chairs.” 

It was rather a close fit, but all the members 
of the Dorcas Club were seated at the table in . 
the forward cabin. Neil placed himself behind 
the chair of Minnie Darling, at the head; Ben 
was behind that of Kate Bilder, and others 
expressed their preferences in the same man- 


-ner, though they did not confine their atten- 


tion to the ladies behind whom they had ral-. 
lied. The dinner was one of Mr: Blossom’s 
best, and. the members of the: Dorcas Club 
were hungry enough to appreciate it. When 
it was over, the table was prepared for another 
service. The officers and crew seated them- 
selves with their guests, and then, to their 
astonishment, the Dorcasites took places be- 
hind their chairs, at least two to each person. 
It was a jolly time, and the fun bubbled up 
like water from a spring. 

In the afternoon they visited the town, and 
in the evening danced at the hotel, where. 
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rooms had been engaged for the Dorcas 
Club. 

The next morning at eight, the fleet resumed 
its course up the river, the Ocean-Born towing 
the yachts, and the row-boats leading the way. 
The party lunched off Hampden, and reached 
Bangor at two in the afternoon. The excur- 
sionists formed a procession as at Fort Point, 
and marched to the hotel, where the dinner, 
tendered by Dr. Darling, was in readiness for 
them. 

As soon as he entered the Senne House, 
Neil went to the office and examined the regis- 
ter. Among the arrivals was that of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brandon, Phila.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MADAM BRANDON’'S STORY. 


Nem Branpon knew his mother well 
enough to understand that she would not qui- 
etly await the issue of the adventure on the 
Penobscot; that she would not patiently re- 
main in her home till another letter reached 
her. When there was a doubt, she insisted 
upon solving it at once. But Neil was glad 
his mother had come: he was always glad to 
see her for her own sake; and he was doubly 
so in this instance, because his mind was ter- 
ribly disturbed by the events of the last few 
days. Though dinner was all ready, and he 
was the honored guest of the occasion, he felt 
that the soup would poison him if he tasted it 
before he saw his mother. A servant showed 
him to her rooms, and he was promptly ad- 
mitted. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, mother,” said 
he, as he kissed her. ‘‘I knew you would 
come, after what you wrote.” 

‘* Sit down, my boy: I have a great deal to 
say té you,” added Madam Brandon, with her 
arm around his neck, as she led him to a chair. 

‘*I can’t stay now, mother. I have just ar- 
rived with the clubs, and “dinner is waiting for 
us. You must understand that I am a great 
man down here just now,” laughed Neil. 
‘*The Ocean-Born’s officers and crew are in 
high feather —” 

** The clubs?” 

‘**T told you about the cruise of the clubs in 
my letter.” 

‘*T know you did. Are the Bilders in the 
clubs?” 

‘* Kate Bilder is; but I have hardly spoken 
to her since we left Belfast. I think Captain 
Bilder will be up here to-morrow morning.” 

‘*Is this the way you do what I asked you, 
Neil?” demanded Madam Brandon, nervously, 








‘¢I couldn’t help it, mother.. The plans for 
the excursion were all made. I couldn’t back 
out,” pleaded Neil. ‘‘ But come down to din- 
ner with me, mother. The party will be very 
glad indeed to see you.” 


‘I have dined, my son; and I do not wish 


to meet your party. I do not wish your friends 
to know I am here.” 

“But your name is on the hotel onihetens 
mother.” 

“I did not know.that. Go down and dine 
with your party, and come to me as soon as 
you can,” added Madam Brandon, with a very 
troubled expression, which her son could not 
understand. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, mother? I will godown 
and get excused,” said Neil. 

‘*No; I don’t wish you to do that,” contin- 
ued Madam Brandon, smiling in order to re- 
assure her son, rather than because there was 
any hope in the situation. 

After considerable pressing on the part of 
his mother, Neil went down to the dining- 
room, where the party were already seated. 
The dinner was a remarkably good one, the 
toasts and speeches were remarkably funny, 
and Ben Lunder made a particularly remarka- 
ble nautical oration. Neil was rather sober 
and dignified, though he struggled to forget 
the burden which weighed upon his mind. He 
sat next to Minnie Darling, because she was 
president of the Dorcas Club, and he was. the 
captain of the Ocean-Born. He tried to say 
pretty things to her, and perhaps he succeeded 
to some extent; but he failed to be half as 
brilliant as he wished to be; and perhaps this 
is the case with all modest young men. He 
made his usual brief and sensible speech, and 
was vigorously applauded. But the enigma 
of his own relations with the Bilders was con- 
tinually intruding itself upon his thoughts. 

After dinner the party were to visit the nota- 
bles of Bangor, and Neil excused himself on 
the plea that his mother — whose arrival was 
known to all the excursionists — wished to 
see him. " 

‘* We will excuse you for one hour, Captain 
Brandon,” said Minnie. ‘‘ Then we shall call 
upon the mayor of the city. You must go 
with us, and your mother too.” 

‘*T will endeavor to go,” replied Neil, as he 
hastened to his mother’s apartments. 

‘‘T have had hard work to get away from 
the party, mother,” said he.’ “‘I am wanted 
again in an hour,.and you are particularly in- 
vited to go with us.” 

‘* Perhaps I will go,” added Madam Bran- 
don, doubtfully. ‘‘Did you say you expect- 
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ed Captain Bilder here to-morrow morning, 
Neil?” 

‘*I do expect him. He wishes to see you, 
mother,” replied the son. 

‘‘He wishes to see me!” exclaimed she, 
startled by the announcement. ‘‘ What have 
you been doing, Neil?” 

‘* What have I been doing? What have you 
been doing, mother?” asked Neil, trying to 
laugh. 

‘‘Has anything happened since you wrote 
me?” she inquired, much agitated. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, mother? Why are you 
so troubled?” demanded Neil. 

‘Let me know the worst, Neil,” gasped she, 
sinking into a chair, and covering her face 
with her handkerchief. 

‘© The worst? What can you mean, mother? 
I hope there is nothing wrong between you 
and the Bilders,” added the young man; and 
some of his half-formed fears seemed to be 
realized in her present conduct and appear- 
ance. 

‘¢ Why does Captain Bilder wish to see me, 
Neil?” continued Madam Brandon, recovering 
her self-possession with a tremendous effort. 
‘¢ Tell me everything.” 

‘¢T will, mother.” 

He began with the history of Mr. McGush- 
er’s mission in Belfast, and told the story as 
we have related it. 

** Now, mother, I have seen the letter and 
the pieces of card which this fellow brought 
with him to prove his claim,” added Neil. ‘‘In 
that letter it says that Neil Brandon stole the 
child from his parents on the Mississippi 
River.” 

Madam Brandon was as pale as white marble, 
but she maintained a tolerable degree of com- 
posure. 

‘On the card, when the three pieces brought 
from three different sources were put together, 
was the name of ‘ Marguerite Brandon, née 
Lardier.’ That was your name, mother,” pur- 
sued Neil. ‘‘ More than this, the card was in 
your handwriting.” : 

‘Go on, Neil,” added his mother, when he 
paused to note the effect upon her of these rev- 
elations. 

‘*T hoped you would explain this, mother.” 

‘*‘T will in due time, Neil. Go on; let me 
hear the whole story.” 

** The letter from which McGusher took the 
two five-hundred dollar bills was also in your 
handwriting, though it was not signed. Mrs. 
Banford —” 

‘* Who?” asked Madam Brandon. 

‘* Mrs. Banford. She was Captain Bilder’s 
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housekeeper years ago; but she married the 
father of this McGusher, and of course she 
is Mrs. McGusher now.” 

** Go on, Neil.” 

‘*Mrs. -Banford opened the letter; it was 
directed to her. Captain Bilder is satisfied 
that you were in communication with this 
woman.” 

‘“Then you have talked with Captain Bilder 
about the matter,” said Madam Brandon, with 
something like a gasp of despair. 

“*T couldn’t help it, mother. I never was 
so worked up about anything in all my life. I 
don’t like this Mrs. Banford. - I think she has 
been playing tricks upon you and Captain 
Bilder. She has been trying to make it out 
that this step-son of hers is Captain Bilder’s 
son. But both of them have been arrested.” 

‘¢ Arrested?” groaned Madam Brandon. 

‘The young fellow has been arrested, and 
the officer has his eye on the woman. He isa 
fraud, and so is she. When she found that 
Captain Bilder had lost all his property, she 
seems to have changed her tune. She didn’t 
care to make out a case then.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, Neil?” 

‘* Captain Bilder is a poor man to-day, and 
of course she couldn’t get any money out of 
him,” Neil explained. 

‘* A poor man?” 

‘* He says he is not worth a dollar in the 
world; and as other people say so too, I sup- 
pose there is no doubt about it. He lost all 
he had in speculation.” _ : 

Strange as it may seem, the countenance of 
Madam Brandon brightened up at this intel- 
ligence. She was evidently pleased with the 
information. : 

‘* Are you very sure about this, Neil,” she 
asked. 

‘“<T think there can be no doubt of it, moth- 
er,” replied the son. ‘‘ He must leave his fine- 
house, sell his horses and carriages, and they 
say he must go to sea again to earn his daily 
bread.” 

‘¢ He was a rich man,” mused the lady. 

‘«Then you knew him, mother?” 

‘¢T did — years ago.” ’ 

‘¢T have heard you say that you had been a 
servant before you were married.” 

‘““You will not despise me for that, my 
boy?” 

*‘ No, mother, far from it. 


I honor you be- 
cause you have never pretended to be what 
you are not.” 

‘¢*T have tried for many years to be a good 
woman, Neil,” added Madam Brandon, wiping 
a tear from her pale cheek. 











‘« And you are a good woman, mother; there 
is none better in the whole world! ” exclaimed 
Neil, with enthusiasm. 

‘‘T wish I were,” sighed she. 

‘*I wanted to see you, mother, that you 
might tell me there was nothing wrong be- 
tween you and this Mrs. McGusher. I know 
now that you were the nurse in Captain Bil- 
der’s family, and that you were with him in 
the Coriolanus. And my father was the mate 
of that ship.” 

‘¢ No, he was not, Neil.” 

‘‘ Then there was another Neil Brandon?” 
added the young man, hopefully. 

**Don’t ask me now, Neil. I will tell you 
all very soon,” said Madam, Brandon, strug- 
gling with her emotions. 

‘*T amamazed, mother. There is something 
terrible about this business, I fear.” 

‘* There is, Neil,” replied his mother, impres- 
sively. ‘‘ But, my boy, there is nothing terri- 
ble for you; itis only terrible for me. You 
will be bright and happy; you will rejoice at 
the change which is to come over you.” ‘ 

‘* Why, mother, what do you mean!” said 
Neil, rising and kneeling on the floor before 
her. ‘‘ You know I have loved and honored 
you as a son should; and never was a son 
more proud of his mother. Everybody that 
knows you blesses you for your kindness, for 
your goodness, for your charities ! ” 

‘* Nobody knows me but God, Neil,” groaned 
Madam Brandon. ‘*He knows me, and he 
knows what a weight I have borne upon my 

soul for all these years. He cannot forgive 
me, because I have not done my whole duty — 
because I have loved you, Neil, more than I 
have loved God and duty. No matter, my 
boy; don’t you weep because I do. <All shall 
be well with you, for you have done no wrong.” 

‘* Have you, mother?” 

**T have, Neil; but I will undo the wrong, 
so faras I can. I am overcome now, Neil. I 
cannot say any more. To-morrow, when Cap- 
tain Bilder comes, I will tell youall. You shall 
be happy, however it may be with me.” 

‘*T can never be happy, if youare not, moth- 
er,” added he. 

‘I shall be happy in undoing the wrong I 
have done, and in seeing you happy, my boy. 
Say no mote now. Where are your party 


going this afternoon?” 

Madam Brandon suddenly cheered up; her 
French nature seemed to gain the ascendency, 
and in another moment she smiled. She had 
a strong will, and she used it. 

‘I will go with you, Neil,” she. added. 
‘* Drive away the clouds, and be as gay as your 
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friends. Do not dampen their pleasure by any 
gloominess.” 

** You are going to be cheerful for my sake, 
mother?” 

‘Tam; and you must be cheerful for your 
own sake.” 

They went to the parlors, where Neil intro- 
duced his mother to all the party. Captain 
Patterdale and Dr. Darling were very polite 
and very attentive to her. The excursionists 
visited the “‘ lions ” of Bangor, and in the even- 
ing there was a hop at the hotel. Madam 
Brandon danced with the surgeon and the 
managing agent, and a great many very pretty 
things were said to her about her modest, no- 
ble, and gallant son. The next morning the 
party went up to Oldtown by train, where they 
passed through some of the lumber mills, and 
visited the Penobscot Indians. When they 
returned, Captain Bilder had arrived. Neil 
met him as he entered the parlor with his 


“mother. 


‘* Captain Bilder, my mother,” said the young 
man. 

‘‘T am very glad indeed to meet you, Mrs. 
Brandon,” said the ship-master, as he took the 
lady’s offered hand. 

‘* Thank you, sir. I am very glad to see one 
whom I knew in other days,” replied Madam 
Brandon, with abundant suavity. ‘‘I suppose 
you do not recognize me.” . 

‘*T see some of your former looks, though 
I should not have known you if I had met you 
alone.” 

‘¢ Now, Captain Bilder, Neil thinks there is 
a little business which needs to be settled, and 
if you please we will attend to it. I have a 
private parlor,” continued Madam Brandon, 
with no trace of the emotion which had dis- 
turbed her the day before. 

They-went to the private parlor, and Madam 
Brandon opened the subject of the conference 
without any delay. 

‘““T am told that Mrs. Banford, or Mrs. 
McGusher, has paid you a visit, Captain Bil- 
der,” said she. E 

‘*Yes; but as she evidently came for money, 
she came to the wrong man,” replied the cap- 
tain. 

‘*T learn that you have been unfortunate.” 

** Lost everything!” added the ship-master, 
bluntly. ‘‘ Neither Mrs. McGusher nor her 
step-son can make anything out of me.” 

‘* Doubtless you were satisfied that the young 
man was not your son.” 

‘*I was very clear on that point from the 
moment I first saw him. But I have good 





evidence that my former housekeeper has 
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done better with you, so far as money is con- 
cerned.” 

‘‘] have paid her six thousand dollars, one 
thousand of which I paid twice because the 
letter in which I sent it was lost. You have 
found it, I learn.” 

‘Yes, it has been in my house for ten years. 
Perhaps you will not object to inform me why 
you paid this woman so much money.” 

‘*On the contrary, I shall answer every ques- 
tion you ask, Captain Bilder,” replied Madam 
Brandon, her emotions beginning to get the 
better of her, though she still struggled to be 
calm. ‘I paid the woman for keeping my 
secret.” 

** What secret?” demanded the ship-master. 

‘© The secret of your lost son.” 

‘*Wasn’t he lost?” demanded Captain Bil- 
der, rising from his chair in the excitement 
of the moment. - 


* Be calm, Captain Bilder. I will tell you 


the whole story. Ten years ago, I wrote that | 


card, and divided it into three parts, that I 
might be able to do justice to you when the 
time came. I did not know that it would ever 
come, for, though I desired to purge my soul 
of its sin, I had not the courage to do so.” 

**You married my mate—did you not?” 
asked Captain Bilder, impatiently. 

‘*T did. Neil Brandon was my husband.” 

‘*¢ And he was my father — was he not? ”asked 
Neil. 

‘*No, he was not,” replied Madam Brandon, 
decidedly. 

‘*He was your husband, and my name is 
Neil Brandon.” 

‘* He was not your father.” 

‘* Who was my father, then?” demanded the 
young man. 

Madam Brandon rose, with her chest heav- 
ing violently, and raising her arm quickly, 
pointed at Captain Bilder, who still stood by 
his chair. She looked at Neil, as she contin- 
ued to point at the ship-master in silence. 

‘* Captain Bilder my father!” exclaimed Neil. 

‘“* He is.” 

‘*My son?” gasped Captain Bilder. 

‘* He is your son!” cried Madam Brandon, 
dropping heavily into her chair, sobbing and 
weeping bitterly. 

‘*T cannot believe it,” added the ship-master. 

**Tt is true,” sobbed Madam Brandon. 

‘*Then you are not my mother,” said Neil, 
choking with emotion. 

**T am not, Neil; but no son was ever dearer 
to a mother than you have been tome. I have 


lost you now!” and she wept more bitterly 
than before. 
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Captain Bilder walked up to Neil and began 
to scrutinize. his features. The nose, the eyes, 
the hair, the general contour of the face, corre- 
sponded to those of the lost child. But the 
story was too strange to be credited. 

‘‘Then Neil Brandon robbed me of my 
child!” exclaimed the captain. 

‘*He did; and I helped him do it. Curse 
me, if,you will, for I deserve the worst you can 
say and do,” groaned Madam Brandon. 

‘* How could he have done it? I searched 
the region for a fortnight.” 

‘*The child was not taken from the steamer 
till after you left it. My husband had a room 
on board, on the same side we had ours.’ I 
carried the child myself into his room. I at- 
tended to it in the night and in the morning. 
We left the steamer at Baton Rouge; but my 
husband, with the child, went on # to Bayou 
Sara, where he landed. Atthis place he dought 
a black woman to take care of 'the little one.” 

‘*How could he get ashore with the child 
without being seen?” asked the captain. 

‘* He told me he followed a couple of women 
ashore, and people thought the child belonged 
to one of them; at any rate, no one took any 
notice of him. I don’t know how he managed 
it all, but he made his way to some place in 
Texas, where he staid several months. He 
wrote to me, and I met him in New Orleans, 
where we were married. We lived there a 
year, my husband being superintendent of a 
cotton-press." Then we went to Philadelphia, 
where Neil owned a large piece of land, left 
him by his father. This piece of land made 
hima rich man. It brought him over half a 
million of dollars.” — 

‘** But why did he steal the child?” asked the 
father. t 

“For revenge; because you discharged him 
from his position of mate, and cut off his hope 
of being a captain. I begged him not todo 
it, but I could not turn him from his purpose. 
He said, before he was rich, that the child 
would bring him fifty thousand dollars; that 
you would pay this sum to have it restored.” 

‘“‘So I would, and more,” added Captain 
Bilder. , 

‘¢ He said you had ruined his prespects, and 
you should pay for it. But he really loved the 
child, and I am sure I did. \ Up to the day he 
died, he was not willing to part with it, espe- 
cially as he was rich. I think the influence of 
the child made a new man of him. After he 
was gone, I was as unwilling to part with it, 
as he had been. I. loved the little fellow as 
my own. ‘We lived in a fine house in Phila- 
delphia, with every luxury that money could 
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OCEAN-BORN. 


buy. We had no children of our own, and we 
loved Neil—as we always called him — as 
though the child had been our own. But I 
‘was nervous and uneasy. I was afraid of some- 
thing, I know not what. I suppose my con- 
science reproached me, as it has ever since. I 
went to Belfast to see if you were still living. 
I wanted to know whether you believed the 
child was dead. I was dressed so different, 
that I did not think Mrs. Banford would recog- 
nize me, and when I saw her in the garden of 
your house I spoke to her. She told me all 
about the child, that it had been lost on the 
river. When she had informed me in regard 
to all I wanted to know, she called me by 
name.. She had recognized me. She went to 
the hotel with me. This was after I had sent 
you the letter with the piece of the card in it. 
The letter, the card, and my appearance in 
Belfast betrayed me. She fathomed the-truth, 
because I had no faculty for deception. 

‘* She charged me with having the child. I 
could not deny it. At last I confessed it. I 
offered her five thousand dollars to keep my 
secret, agreeing to pay her a thousand dollars 
a year. I paid her one thousand in Belfast, 
and sent the second payment in the letter 
which remained so long in your house. Then 
she came to me in Philadelphia. 


married, she said, to a man by the name of 


McGusher, from Baltimore; and she wanted 
the rest of the money I owed her at once, in 
order to buy a farm in Goshen, New York. I 
was not willing to pay it, but I was in her 
power, and she compelled me to do so. I was 
unwilling she should return to Belfast for the 
letter, fearful that it might have been opened, 
and my secret betrayed; so I gave her the 
thousand dollars she had lost. In order to pre- 
vent her from taking advantage of me, I told 
her about the plan I had for restoring the boy 
to his father. I allowed her to look at the 
piece of card I had retained. I could not find 
it after she had gone, andI have nodoubt now 
that she stole it. I was afraid of her, and ex- 
pected to be obliged to pay her at least a thou- 
sand dollars a year as long as she lived. I 
have told you the whole story, Captain Bil- 
der.” 

‘* Hasn't Mrs. McGusher tried to get any 
more money out of you?” asked the ship-mas- 
ter. 

‘© No, sir; but I suppose this step-son was to 
get a fortune out of you; and this kept her 
quiet.” 

‘*Perhaps it is lucky that I am a beggar,” 
said the captain, with a languid smile, as he 
glanced at his son, ‘‘Oscar! my Ocean- 
Born!” 


She was, 
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‘*T know my mother speaks only the truth,” 
added Neil. 

‘*T have spoken it to my own sacrifice,” re- 
plied Madam Brandon, wiping the tears from 
her eyes. ‘‘I have lost the best of boys.” 

‘“ Whatever I am, whoever I am, I shall 
never forget you!” exclaimed Neil, warmly, 
as he grasped both of her hands. ‘‘ Nomother 
could have done more for me than you have.” 

‘He has been brought up in luxury, but I 
have given him a good education.” 

‘In luxury!” added Captain Bilder. 
‘‘Then it will be all the harder for him to step 
into a poor man’s house, such as mine must 
be.” 

‘*No, sir! If I should die to-day, he would 
be worth half a million. My husband left all 
his wealth to me; people wondered at it, for 
they did not know why he did so. Captain 
Bilder, I wish to atone for my own and my 
husband’s sin, so far as I can do so. We have 
grievously wronged you, and I know that 
money cannot compensate for the loss of the 
affections of such a son as my boy. Yesterday 
I decided what I should do. One half of my for- 
tune shall be yours at once; the other half shall 
go to Neil when I need it no longer. Nay, you 
must accept my gift. I have been almost 
happy since I decided to do this. It must 
be done.” 

‘¢One half of your fortune, Madam Bran- 
don, is more than I ever had,” said the ship- 
master. 

‘*No matter, sir; it would grieve me if you 
refused to take it.” 

He did not refuse then. 

‘‘-You are a noble fellow, Oscar; and I am 
proud of such a son,” said the captain, grasp- 
ing the hand of the ‘‘ long-lost.” 

‘““You may well be proud of him,” 
Madam Brandon. 
entirely from me.” 

She pressed him to her heart, and sobbed. 
Both of them wept, and Captain Bilder was 
deeply moved. 

‘* He shall not be torn from you; you must 
live in Belfast now, and both of us shall see 
him every day. May I send for Kate? I wish 
to introduce her to her brother.” 

Kate was sent for; the whole story was told 
once again, and she was as proud of her 
brother as her father was of his son. The as- 
tounding news was told through the excursion 
party, and Oscar and Kate were congratulated 
by ‘‘all hands.” The next day, the clubs 
sailed for home, Madam Brandon and Captain 
Bilder taking passage in the Ocean-Born. 
They spent a day at Fort Point on the return, 
and this time Madam Brandon was the host. 


added 
**T cannot have him torn 
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She was almost as gay as a young girl, and 
the only objection Captain Bilder had to her 
was, that she spelled ‘living ” with an e in it. 

On their arrival at Belfast, the captain was 
too happy to trouble Mrs. McGusher and her 
step-son any further. Declining to prosecute, 
they returned to Goshen, to the farm which 
had been bought with the “‘ hush-money ” paid 
by Madam Brandon. Probably Mr. McGusher 
still figures in the ‘‘ mawcantile” business. 

The clubs spent three weeks more in the 
bay, making several long excursions. Mrs. 
Brandon was the guest of Captain Bilder, who 
had fully forgiven the living and the dead for 
the terrible wrong done to him. By the mid- 
dle of August, the Ocean-Born started on her 
return to Philadelphia. Madam Brandon, 
Captain Bilder, and Kate were passengers. 
One of the first things which the lady did 
when they arrived at her elegant residence, 
was to divide her stocks, bonds, and treasury 
notes into two equal parts, one of which she 
passed to Captain Bilder. After a great deal 
of reflection, he had concluded to accept the 
gift. Perhaps he felt that it was but a meagre 
compensation for what he had suffered at the 
hands of him who had died, leaving this for- 
tune behind him. 

Madam Brandon returned to Belfast with 
Captain Bilder and his children. She could 
not think of being separated from Oscar, as 
she now called him. She leased her house and 
furniture, and for the present was to reside 
with the ship-master, though she talked of 
purchasing a house in her new location. But 
it is a fact that she did not doso; and it is also 
a fact that she became Mrs. Bilder in about a 
year after the events we have narrated, so that 
Oscar was again permitted to call her mother. 
Kate did not object, and was almost as fond of 
her new mother as her brother was. 

The only thing that seriously troubled Cap- 


tain Oscar Blake Bilder, as his name was regis- |. 


tered on the books of the Belfast Yacht Club, 
was the loss of the Ocean-Born, and she was 
the subject of a long correspondence between 
him and the joint owners of her with him. 
It resulted in the purchase of the three fourths 
owned by Berry Owen and the Roaches by 
Oscar. The business was completed about the 
middle of September, and in commemoration 
of the, former happy cruise, the same officers 
and crew took her to Belfast, returning by rail 
and steamer. 


Now, our story is told, when we have said 
that the Bilder family were ‘‘ gushingly” 
happy; that Ben Lunder often goes to Belfast, 
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and Kate blushes so when he comes, that Os- 
car is in danger of having a brother-in-law in 
the ** Old Salt ” one of these days ; that Oscar 
spends a great many evenings at the house of 
Dr. Darling, and that Minnie even allows him 
to interpolate that hitherto forbidden comma 
when he speaks her full name; and that often, 
in summer, our friends of the story take a 
long cruise in the OcEAN-BorN. 


——__—>—_————_ 


LIVE AND LEARN. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HEN the breakfast was all spread, 
With the milk-jug and the bread, 
Bridget left the cat in care; 
In the future, she’ll beware! 
Hardly had she closed the door, 
When pussy bounded from the floor. 
‘© Here’s a chance,” said she, ‘‘ I’m sure, 
Doesn’t happen often! Purr-r-r!” 
First, she licked the butter-pat, 
Such a faithless little cat! 
In the cream-jug next she dipped ; 
The cream was low, the jug it tipped; 
But pussy minded not a bit, 
Lapping away, right glad of it. 
Presently, she heard the click 
Of Bridget’s door-latch. O, how quick 
Would she leave the milk-jug now, 
Only, who could tell her how? 
‘¢ Meow, meow, meow, meow!” 
Since her head was fast within, 
She began to see the sin. 
Folks would laugh, and say, ‘‘ Your hat, 
Tabby dear, is large for a cat!” 
But Bridget cried, ‘‘ As sure as day, 
The jug’s got legs and is running away!” 
Her mistress thought 1t would serve her 
right, 
Should she have to wear the jug one night! 
But they broke it in pieces, and let her go. 
And now, when she helps herself, do you 
know? 
Into the pitcher she puts her Jaw, 
But never her head, I assure you; for 
Experience is something we all must earn, 
And even a cat may live and learn. 


— So many new materials are now used 
in making paper, that in England, we are 
told, rags alone are used only for the paper of 
bank. notes, ledgers, and a few special pur- 
poses of this kind. 
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A HEART-WELCOME FOR EDWARD BATTLES. 


AUNT BETSEY’S TREASURE. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AUNT BETSEY HER OWN EXECUTOR. 


" wrt does aunt Betsey say?” asked 

Mrs. Blessing of Belle, who had in 
her hand an open letter from Miss Elizabeth 
Blessing. 

‘*It is an earnest, not to say imperative, 
invitation to visit her immediately,” replied 
Belle, passing her mother the letter. 

“‘T should say it was imperative, Belle, and 
should be obeyed. Perhaps the change will 
do you good; you have been at home six 
weeks, and I do not see that you have recu- 
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perated in the least, from your school keep- 
ing.” 

Two days later Belle alighted from the 
stage at aunt Betsey’s door. 

‘*Goodness sakes alive! what ails you, child? 
You’ve lost your color and dimples, and all 
pined away. You will work yourself to death, 
I do believe, some day, for somebody. Do get 
off your things, and lie down, and have a cup 
of tea right away.” ‘ 

Belle smiled, bringing back some of the 
dimples; but she was really much changed, 
and aunt Betsey’s heart was ill at ease about 
her chosen darling. In vain she brought forth 
her choicest preserves, and cooked the dainti- 
est titbits with exceeding care; Belle had no 
appetite which anything could tempt, and, 
when alone, her countenance settled to its 
now habitual look of brooding reflection. 
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‘* It is their changed fortunes,” thought aunt 
Betsey; ‘‘she thinks I don’t know that her 
uncle John has cheated her father out of nine 
hundred dollars just in the pinch of his need. 
I sent for her to make that up; but I must do 
more; yes, I will do the whole; that is the 
way to take the good out of it myself.” 

‘*Come into my bedroom.” It was the 
day following the above reflections, and aunt 
Betsey spoke in tones of awful mystery, stand- 
ing just within the door of the dim little 
room she designated. Belle went in wonder- 
ing. 

‘*You know, Belle, I made my will, giving 
you all when I die; but if I wait until then, I 
can never see you enjoy it; and I have made 
up my mind to give you the whole now, and 
see you begin to take the good of it.” 

‘* But, aunt Blessing, you have already given 
me too much, and I neither can, nor shall, 
accept any more.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about. I have been an imposition, and the 
I give its 


result is locked up in this reticule. 
contents to you.” 

Belle unlocked the reticule, and deliberately 
laid. out upon the bed two red bandanna silk 
handkerchiefs, two pairs of knit yarn stock- 
ings, a pair of knit gaiters, a night-gown and 
cap, a flat bottle, a silver porringer, and a 


netted purse, showing through its meshes 
about ten dollars in silver money. 

‘* Something more yet,” remarked aunt 
Betsey, as Belle, after feeling inside, laid away 
the reticule. Belle shook it upside down over 
the bed, then peered into it without discover- 
ing anything more. Aunt Betsey, who seemed 
intensely excited, opened the blind with trem- 
bling hands, still insisting that Belle must 
find something more in the reticule. 

‘¢ Shall I rip open the lining?” asked Belle, 
after looking into it ina strong light. With 
her aunt’s delighted consent, Bell ripped open 
the lining, and thrusting in her hand, drew 
forth a large paper envelope. ; 

‘*Open it! Tell me what is there!” ex- 
claimed aunt Betsey. 

‘* United States bonds!” 

‘* How many?” 

‘* Twenty — forty — sixty — one hundred and 
ten — one hundred and sixty — one hundred 
and eighty —two hundred — two hundred and 
twenty — two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars in United States bonds!” counted and 
exclaimed our heroine in utter astonishment. 

‘* Averaging fifteen per cent. above par,” 
coolly added aunt Betsey; ‘‘if you can’t tell 
me how much more that makes, you shall give 
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the whole back, and go to'school until you 
learn.” ’ 

‘*Fifteen on a hundred — one hundred and 
fifty on a thousand — two hundred and twen- 
ty times one hundred and fifty equal thirty- 
three thousand dollars, which, added to two 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, make 
two hundred and fifty-three thousand dollars. 
Aunt Blessing, can all this be yours? I am 
astonished! Iam glad!” 

‘*Tt is no longer mine, but, as I before said, 
yours.” 

‘¢Mine! O, aunt Blessing, surely you don’t 
mean it!” ; 

‘¢T do; there is only one condition : you are 
to send me a good loaf of bread, of your own 
making, once a week, as long as I live.” 

‘“You must live with us, at home, and see 
me make the bread.” 

‘*No; but I will sell my cottage and build 
one within a quarter of a mile of wherever 
you live, so as to see you take the good of the 
money, and be handy for the bread.” 

**How came you by all this property?” 
asked Belle, gazing half bewildered upon the 
treasure in her lap. 

‘¢T came honestly by it. When I was a girl, 
a relative bequeathed to me a piece of waste 
land in Western New York, where Milltown 
now is. Everybody had forgotten that I 
owned such a worthless possession, and I 
myself regarded it as of very little value, 
when, in my forty-sixth year, I was visited by 
a speculator, who very quietly bought the 
whole of me as a mill privilege, for forty thou- 
sand dollars, and has since realized from it 
half a million. Ashamed of what I soon re- 
garded as a bad bargain, too old to care to 
change my ways of living, and foolishly ambi- 
tious to see my fortune accumulate, I invested 
it as secretly as I sold it, and ever since it has 
been growing, interest upon interest. You 
will see that doubling once in ten years more 
than makes it; but there have been some 
losses. Nobody has’ known that I was rich, 
except my confidential agent, who managed 
the property for me until he moved to the 
west, just after the war; when, at my request, 
he invested my entire estate in United States 
bonds, and placed them in my own hands. If 
any one had known that they were here, I 
suppose I should have been murdered for them 
long ago. It will be a great relief to me not 
to have the care of them, and I expect'to take 
real comfort in seeing you enjoy them.” 

** How shall I enjoy them?” 

‘* You were once telling me what you would 
do with a hundred thousand dollars.” 
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“Then,” cried Belle, joyfully, ‘‘I may give 
father and Will bonds to buy the goods, and 
I may purchase the house and furniture for 
mother, and give baby Belle a present, and her 


mother ten thousand dollars, and help Charley 


all I can coax him to let me!” 

“Yes, do just as you please; only I wish 
you to stop giving somewhere short of a hun- 
dred thousand, and keep the rest for yourself, 
just as itis in the bonds; it will give you a hand- 
some income, and they are good property.” 

‘*-Yes, ever since people got rich buying up 
the old depreciated continental currency, those 
have done best who have had the most confi- 
dence in our own country; orin ‘Uncle Sam,’ 
as Charley would say. But, aunt, I shall take 
only part of these. I do not know how to ex- 
press my thanks for your generosity.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! ’tisn’t worth mentioning. The 
ten thousand I saved out, before giving you 
these, is all I want; but if you like it any bet- 
ter, I will keep twenty thousand more. Now 
pack up your bonds and put them in this tin 
case, which was made to hold them; but*I 
thought they were safer from thieves in the 
paper envelope, which would make no noise, 
and I shall hide mine where they were before : 
the will makes them yours at last. I believe 
there is good luck in this reticule, and I would 


not part with it on any account.” 

After this Belle and her aunt were very busy 
planning the repurchase of the old home, and 
a grand family supper party therein, at which 
all were to be present, and when the gifts were 


to be made to the several parties. Various 
obstacles to the working of the scheme were 
discussed and overcome. Belle made a journey 
to Boston, hunted up Mr. Wilson, the pur- 
chaser of the place, and boughtit back fur- 
nished just as they had left it. After diligent 
search she found and secured the same faith- 
ful cook, who had served them in the past, 
and sent her to the house to get all things in 
readiness for the arrival of the family on 
Thanksgiving day, which had been chosen 
because Charley would then be at home, and 
the occasion would serve as a pretext for an 
invitation from aunt Blessing for all the fam- 
ily to dine with her at a friend’s house near 
Boston. Then a carriage was to meet them 
at the station and take them to the old home. 

While these matters kept Belle’s mind busy 
for hours, she seemed to some extent herself 
once more; but her aunt looked in vain for 
the vital change to health and joy which she 
had anticipated. One bright autumn Saturday, 
aunt Betsey remarked to herself, — 

‘* There she is, now, sitting out in the maple 
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orchard, making wreaths of bright leaves, 
thinking all the time of somebody or some- 
thing that worries her to death. What if, after 
all I have done to make her happy, she has 
gone and fallen in love with some miserable 
fellow that — ” 

Aunt Betsey’s reflections were cut short bya 
ring at the door. Answering the call, she met 
a total stranger, of erect and graceful carriage 
and pleasing address. His engaging counte- 
nance was fitly set in a frame of dark chestnut 
hair, cut short, shampooed and curled in close 
rings, with side whiskers a lighter shade of 
the same color, while the brows and lashes 
which shaded his deep blue eyes were black. 

‘This, I presume, is Miss Elizabeth Bless- 
ing,” said the young man, cordially. 

Miss Blessing assented. 

‘*Can I see your niece, Miss Belle Blessing ?” 

‘*She must answer for herself, sir. Walk 
in. Who shall I say wishes to see her?” 

In some embarrassment, the stranger took 
a visiting card from a card-case, hesitated, re- 
turned it to the case, and taking out a blank 
card, wrote a name upon it, and gave it to aunt 
Betsey, saying, — 

‘*Please ask her if she will see the owner 
of that name.” 


Belle in the maple grove, seeing her aunt 
approaching, ran to meet her with a wreath of 
crimson and yellow leaves trailing from her 
shoulders, and another half finished in her 
hand. 

‘* A gentleman at the house asks if you will 
see the owner of this name: but don’t you, 
Belle, unless you want to.” 

As Belle’s glance rested on the name, a tide 
of crimson rushed to her cheeks, a flash of joy 
to her eyes. She was herself again, as her 
aunt had longed to see her, as reading the 
name, ‘‘ Edward Battles,” she exclaimed, — 

**O, yes, he is welcome. Send him out 
here.” 

‘*A room is too small for us,” added Belle 
to herself, and she looked ready to fly away 
with a song, like some glad, uncaged bird. 
But when Edward approached, he found her 
seated with downcast eyes, and saw a tear fall 
upon the unfinished wreath in her lap before: 
she rose to meet him, and extended her hand, 
saying, — 

‘* Belle has kept a heart-welcome for Edward 
Battles many years.” 

‘*Had Edward dared dream such a blessed 
dream, he would not have consented to come, 
as a stranger, seeking the heart which had so 
long held his captive.”’ 

Belle was silent. 
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‘If I had sent you this card, would you have 
seen me?” 

The engraved card he took from the case 
and handed her read, ‘‘ Ernest Herbon.” 

‘*T should not have seen Ernest Herbon.” 

‘But my name is Ernest Herbon; the legis- 
lature, long ago, changed the old name you 
cherish to the new one you reject. It is that 
of the relative who adopted me. Will you 
tell Edward why you could not love Ernest 
Herbon?” 

‘* The black hair was the only reason.” 

‘*Once, when Edward was a boy, a little 
girl told him what a pity it was that his yel- 
lowish hair was not black to match his eye- 
brows and lashes.” 

‘* Was that the reason Ernest Herbon dyed 
his hair?” 

** What if it were?” 

‘*T should deeply regret the act, as unwor- 
thy of its author.” 

‘*Tt was not the reason.” 

Belle was silent, and her suitor asked, — 

‘*Is Edward to understand that the smell of 
hair-dye made Miss Blessing suddenly sick the 
day she left school?” 

‘*Rather a glimpse of black growth from 
chestnut roots.” 

‘*Then she recognized Edward 
Herbon for the first time?” 

en 

‘* And could not abide black walls of deceit, 
even of hair?” 

Belle assented. 

‘¢ [have permission to show you this letter.” 

He handed Belle a letter, addressed to him- 
self, which she saw at a glance was in her 
father’s hand, and of date only just previous 
to her first meeting with Mr. Herbon, and 
some weeks subsequent to her first conversa- 
tion with her father respecting the picture. 


in Mr. 


‘“ERNEST HERBON, Esq. My Dear Sir: 
Your recent letter was a pleasant surprise, al- 
though I retain but a slight recollection of 
the boy Edward Battles. 

‘*T thank you for your manly, sincere, and 
generous spirit respecting the attachment 
you say you have always retained for my 
daughter Belle, and I will try to reply in the 
same spirit. 

‘*So far as I know, her heart is free, and if 
you can win it, it shall be yours without hin- 
derance from me. There is one condition, how- 
eyer, which I wish to make. It is, that you 
conceal from her your identity with the Ed- 
ward of her childhood, and win her by your 
existing merits alone. If she has retained a 
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dreamy or romantic fancy for the boy Edward, 
I would throw that out of the scale in decid- 
ing a matter of such momentous consequence. 
If she accepts you, it should be for what you 
are, not for what you were, or what her fertile 
imagination has fashioned you. If you choose 
her, it should be for what she is, not what she 
was, or what you imagine her to be. The ne- 
cessity is mutual, although you may not so 
regard it. 

‘“Your change of name will aid you in 
meeting her as a stranger, and if you would 
not find it too great a trial to color those am- 
brosial locks of yours, I think you would be 
quite secure from recognition. That the hap- 
piness of my Belle is more precious to me 
than my own, must be my excuse for these 
troublesome exactions. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘* CHARLES BLESSING.” 


Belle gave back the letter with tears in her 
eyes. 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Herbon, that I have 
wronged you in my thoughts and acts ever 
since that day of recognition. I should have 
known you would not deceive me without 
good reason.” 

‘There is nothing to forgive. That you 
were deeply moved, leads me to hope you will 
yet be reconciled to Ernest Herbon.” 

‘¢T am more than reconciled.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


TREASURES SECURED. 


‘‘ BELLE, it does my eyes good to see you 
this morning,” said aunt Betsey at the break- 


fast table. ‘‘ You look like yourself, and are 
eating your breakfast as if you enjoyed it. If 
that handsome young Herbon gives you such 
an appetite, I hope he will come often.” 

Mr. Herbon had staid to tea the previous 
evening, and exerted his best powers to please 
Belle’s poor old aunt. 

‘¢T will take another of your delicious cream 
biscuits, on the strength of that, aunt. I must 
do my best at breakfast, because I have some- 
thing to tell you by and by that will make you 
angry with me, and then I can’t eat any din- 
ner.” ; 

Aunt Betsey looked anxious, but made no 
reply, except to press Belle to take a saucer 
of preserved damsons with her biscuit; but 
after the: breakfast dishes were put away, and 
Belle sat sewing by the window, aunt Betsey 
seated herself beside her, and with a deter- 
mined air said, — 
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‘* What is it you have to tell me, Belle?” 

‘* Only, aunt, that with my parents’ consent, 
I have promised to marry Ernest Herbon.” 

‘* Goodness gracious! So sudden! Why, 
how long have you known him, child?” 

** About ten years.” 

‘The land sakes! So long? And pray 
when did you fall in love?” 

‘*T never fell, aunt. I grew to it; but lam 
certain the love exists.” 

‘¢ What is his business?” 

‘* He is now principal of the Dudley High 
School where I taught. His life has been a 
struggle upward. Almost unaided he has ob- 
tained a collegiate education, studied law, and 
been admitted to the bar; after which, finding 
his purse empty, he chose to replenish it by 
teaching before commencing a practice which 
could scarcely be expected to be at first remu- 
nerative. He told me of an offer he has re- 
cently received, to take the office and practice 
of an honored and wealthy member of the 
bar, who was retiring from active life, and that 
he must decline it for lack of mears to meet a 
high rent, and perrnete the peemaaiie library 
and office furniture.” 

sh Money, then, will help him directly into 
practice.” 

‘*- Yes, but we can afford to wait; his salary 
is a good one, and with economy will accumu- 
late. If father had not lost all his property, 
Ernest says he might never have ventured to 
seek me. So Iam rather glad than sorry that 
I am poor.” 

** Poor! I don’t understand you.” 

‘‘ Those bonds, aunt—I want you to take 
them all back. Ernest thinksI am poor. He 
don’t know a lisp even of your will, or that 
you are not destitute. When you gave me so 
much, you were not thinking of my husband.” 

Belle laid the bonds in her aunt’s lap. 

‘* Belle Blessing, I don’t take back presents,” 
tossing them ‘into her lap. ‘‘I am glad you 
are engaged, and I like your choice. I am not 
a bit afraid that man will ever cheat you out 
of your money, if he is a lawyer, and Iam 
glad he is. I haven’t seen anybody so hand- 
some, and gifted, and so likely to turn outa 
United States senator since I saw Benjamin 
Blake; and it has been a mighty comfort to 
me only to think that I might have married 
him.” 

‘*O, aunt,” cried Belle, ‘‘ you can’t think 
what joy you give me; and pray don’t imagine 
it is all for the money. I couldn’t bear to 
grieve you.” 

‘¢ What about?” 

‘*You have told me so many times never to 
get married.” 
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‘*All humbug! Not a word of truth in it. 
Do you suppose I want you to be a fool be- 
cause I was? If I had only had half your 
sense at your age, I should have married — 
no matter whom. Hurry your plans, wees be 
married Thattkagiving evening.” 


The glories and joys of that Thanksgiving 
re-union, at the old home, deserve a fuller 
record than they can here receive. All Belle’s 
original plans for that day were carried to 
completion, only modified by many new and 
pleasant devices, and the addition of her own 
wedding, as suggested by her aunt, and that 
of Professor Hondus and Lucretia, as sug- 
gested by Belle, to the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of the professor. 

Belle said she had set her heart upon being 
married at the dear old home where she was 
born; that Mr. Wilson had obligingly given 
her possession of the house for her wedding 
day, and that aunt Blessing would preside and 
receive all as her guests. The wedding party 
was to be strictly a family one, with the neces- 
sary exception of their pastor. 

The grand secrets were kept until after the . 
wedding ceremonies, when the professor find-. 
ing a five thousand dollar bond ‘in his coat 
pocket, honestly presented it to the company, 
in hope of finding an owner. Belle insisted 
that all pockets should be turned inside out, 
since others, to her certain knowledge, had 
similar spoils more ingeniously secreted; and 
she volunteered her services as detective. 

Amid a hush of profound astonishment, 
Mr. Blessing turned out a twenty, thousand 
dollar bond; his wife, a title-deed of the place, 
and a receipted bill of its furnishings ; William, 
a ten thousand dollar bond, and Mary the 
same; Charley and Clara, each a five thou- 
sand dollar bond; and, to close the scene 
mirthfully, baby Belle reluctantly relinquished 
from the grip of her fat fist a one thousand 
dollar bond, which she was appreciatingly de- 
vouring. 

The astonishment, the pleasyre, the mirth, 
the eager questionings, the delightful reveal- 
ings, the mother’s glad tears, the father’s 
thankfulness too deep for words, his children’s . 
joy in his joy not less than his own, the bliss 
of opening their eyes upon the dear old home 
—more beautiful than ever before, as again 
their own, — all these, and much more, must 
be imagined. 

Aunt Blessing, finding herself the heart of 
so much happiness, felt as if she had only just 
begun to live, and that her riches had never 
before been so secure. 

When Belle and her husband could release 
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themselves from the joyful scene, she led him 
to the conservatory, a bower of beauty which 
he had not yet seen. 

‘How beautiful!” he exclaimed as they 
entered. 

‘‘Yes, Ernest, but I did not bring you to 
see the flowers; look! are’ not these better 
than roses?” 

She placed in his hands the remainder of 
her treasure, — bonds to the amount of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

He regarded them a moment in silent aston- 
ishment, then returning them, replied, — 

‘* My wife, I am grateful and glad; having 
known poverty, I know the worth of wealth, 
and this is twice my own, and thrice precious, 
because it is yours; but my Belle, my price- 
less treasure, was before secured.” 


PAT AND MISS SKITTY. 
BY BESSIE BENTLY. 


RRAH! yov’re a throublesome creathur, 
Miss Skitty, and that is quite true: 
To think I should come from old Ireland, 
To be bit by a varmint like you! 


Och, now! then be off with your whispers ; 
Sure you have no manners at all. 

Miss Skitty, indade! i -won’t miss ye, 
But lave ye jist flat on the wall. 


Bedad! she has slipped through my fingers ; 
As clean‘as a whistle she’s gone, 

And jist as I got right forninst her, . 
And wanted to pinch her back-bone! 


Be aisy, now, Patrick; keep civil; 
She’s a fairy, may be, in disguise; 

For, light as the seed of a thistle, 
Out of sight she entirely flies. 


Miss Skitty, Miss Skitty, my darlint! 
Come, whisper a word in my ear. 
Be aisy, now, Patrick, be aisy! 
The bloodthirsty villain is near! 


Take that, now! Indade, I have caught her, 
And laid her out flat for her wake. 

Bedad! my own cheek I’ve been thumping! 
Bad luck! She has made her escape! 


Faith, then, my own Skitty, my honey, 
*Tis you that are nimble of wing; 

*Tis you has the sweetest of voices; 
Come, teach me the tunes that ye sing. 
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Whist! All unbeknownst I’ll steal on her; 
She’s settled hersel on the pane. 

Confess all your'sins, now, Miss Skitty: 
You'll ne’er say a prayer again. 


Och, now! what has happened the winder? 
By my soul, the fairy’s slipped through! 
An’ what shall I say to the missus? 
For she’s left a hole in it, too! 


Bedad! I have cut my own knuckles! 
But sorra a bit would I care, 

If only I hurted the torment 
As much as the loss of a hair. 


Faith, she’s an ill-mannered creathur, 
A stain on the. land of the free, 

That the likes of her should be spilling 
The best blood on this side the sea! 


I wisht I was back in old Ireland, 

Or else that Saint Pat lived below, 
To banish the vile Miss Skitties, 

As he banished the snakes long ago. 


——_—___—. 


— WHEN the old Norsemen settled in Ice- 
land, in the ninth century, they had their own 
peculiar ceremonies for making the land their 
own, or taking possession of it. When a 
settler had found a spot that suited him, he 
commenced to ‘‘ hallow the land,” as he called 
it. This was done by surrounding the coveted 
spot by a ring of fires, each of which was in 
sight of those nearest to it on either side; or 
sometimes merely by lighting a bonfire at the 
mouth of each river, as such a fire hallowed 
not only the stream, but all those that flowed 
into it. 

This ceremony was called encircling the 
land with fire; and the portion thus hallowed 
became the settler’s own. af 


—— THE northmen of the middle ages be- 
lieved that certain men could not be touched, 
or their skin wounded, by any weapon. They 
also had a notion that some men’s eyes would 
turn the edge of the best sword, and that oth- 
ers had the power to withstand poison. The 
idea of men who bore a charmed life has been 
common enough in many parts of the world; 
but a glance of the eye that would turn the 


| edge of the best blade has been much rarer. 


J/ 


—— THIRTY varieties of cotton have been 
found growing spontaneously in Africa. * 
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OALIFORNIA BOB. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


VI. 
BOB IS CONVINCED. 


HEN Bob made his appearance before 
the Police Court the next morning, he 
had made no preparation whatever for his 
defence. The charge was so monstrously 
untrue that it seemed to him that he must be 
acquitted. He had been visited by a number 
of lawyers, who were very importunate to have 
their services accepted, until they discovered 
that Bob had neither money nor friends, when 
they brought their visits to abrupt conclusions. 
Several reporters had also asked for his version 
of the affair, which was given with a straight- 
forward honesty, which seemed to convince 
one or two of the truth of his statement. 
When the case was called the next morn- 
ing, the police officer gave his testimony, and 
Mr. Banks gave his. Bob sawthat everybody 
believed in his guilt. He asked the judge if 


he might testify in his own behalf; and, on 
‘permission being given, he stated the facts 
just as they occurred. When he was through, 
the judge asked the policeman where the man 


was who had pointed Bob out as the thief. 

‘* Before I was able to take his:name or ad- 
dress, your honor, he had disappeared,” was 
the reply. 

The judge then turned to Bob, and after 
saying that, on account of his youth, and some 
doubt in his own mind as to his guilt, he 
should inflict a light sentence, he was just 
about to sentence him, when a stout man, ev- 
idently a German, was seen forcing his way 
through the crowd, crying out, — 

‘* Sthop, Shudge, sthop!” 

‘* Have you testimony to give in behalf of 
the prisoner?” inquired the judge, evidently 
not liking to have the business of the court 
interrupted in that unceremonious fashion. 

‘* Yaw!” was the reply, as the German pant- 
ed and puffed up to the witness stand. Before 
speaking a word, he pulled out an immense 
red handkerchief, and began mopping his face 
with great gusto, the whoje court waiting with 
much patience for him to recover his breath 
and proceed with his testimony; Bob looking 
at him with eager astonishment, for he could 
not imagine what he could have to say in his 
favor, as he did not remember ever having seen 
him before. 

‘* My name,” said the stranger, with an in- 
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imitable German accent and pronunciation, 
— ‘*my name is Sinkmitz.” 

Bob jumped. 

‘*T haf shust.got back from der city of New 
York. Ven I stood in der crowd, yesterday, I 
see von poy, like dis, and von man, mit a 
large visker round his face. Dis man— Mr. 
Panks —I did not see. Vile I vas looking, I 
see der man mit der visker round his face put 
somedings into de poy’s pocket. I tot it vas 
von shoke, or I vould haf said somedings. 
Apout five minutes after, I saw der man ‘speak 
to der policeman, and den I didn’t see no more. 
Ven I read in der paper apout dis case, I tot, I 
knows somedings of it, and I vill go down and 
tell der shudge. I dink der poy is no defe.” 

Mr. Sinkmitz appeared to be well known, 
and his testimony was evidently believed. The 
case against Bob was dismissed, and he was 
discharged. Mr. Banks entered a vigorous 
protest, but it was unheeded. 

Bob hesitated for a moment whether to wait 
for Mr. Sinkmitz outside the door of the court- 
room, or whether to wait for some more au- 
spicious occasion for presenting his letter. 

Whilehe was still waiting, the German came 
up, put one hand on Bob’s shoulder, while he 
mopped his face with the other, and said, — 

‘*T always vish to see shustice done. Do 
you know who der man vas mit der vare large 
visker round his face, who serve you dis little 
trick?” 

‘*T cannot imagine, sir,” said Bob. 
a total stranger here.” 

“*T vill keep an eye out for him,” said Mr. 
Sinkmitz, nodding. 

‘“‘T have a letter for a Mr. Sinkmitz,” said 
Bob, pulling it out of his pocket in a rather 
soiled and tumbled condition. ‘It was given 
me by a gentleman named Tarbell.” 

‘¢ Tarbell!” exclaimed Mr. Sinkmitz. ‘* Vy! 
mine old vriend! Come mit me, my poy, to 
mine store, vare I vill read it at my leisure.” 

As they marched along, Mr. Sinkmitz asked 
Bob a number of questions, and seemed to 
take great interest in him. Bob also asked a 
few questions, desiring a description of the 
‘¢ dear” young man, which Mr. Sinkmitz gave 
to the best of his ability. Bob could give but | 
one conjecture as to whom it might be, and 
that seemed too preposterous to be entertained 
for a moment. 

The first person they met at the store was 
the self-sufficient clerk, who again stared at 
Bob — this time with more astonishment than 
contempt. 

Mr. Sinkmitz read the letter, and then 
looked attentively at Bob. Our hero was con- 


“T am 
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scious that he looked ragged and dirty, and he 
did not much enjoy the inspection. 

‘* You needs von blace,” said Mr. Sinkmitz, 
at length. 

‘© Yes, sir,” answered Bob. 

‘*Mine old vriend, Mr. Tarbell, says he 
dinks you vill prove honest and industrious.” 

‘*T think so, too,” said Bob, bashfully. 

He never knew what to answer to compli- 
* ments. 

** Vell, den,” said Mr. Sinkmitz, ‘‘ I engages 
you as a poy for der store.” 

‘*T thank you, sir,” said Bob, hardly able to 
keep his joy within bounds. 

‘*You haf no money,” said his new em- 
ployer. 

Bob shook his head. 

‘* And you vill need oder clothes.” 

Bob nodded. He knew he ought to answer, 
but somehow the words stuck in his throat. 

‘*T vill advance you your first week’s wages, 
den,” said the kind man. ‘‘ You vill be here 
to-morrow at seven o’clock.” 

‘*Very well, sir,” added Bob; and, with a 
grateful face, he bowed himself out. 

He had been in Mr. Sinkmitz’s employment 
about a month, when, on looking over the pa- 
per one morning, the following item caught 
his eye: — 

‘¢ A notorious character, known as Buzzard 
Bill, who has committed a multitude of crimes, 
recently escaped from the jail at Gold Run, 
where he was held in durance vile, awaiting 
trial on a charge of sluice-robbing. The po- 
lice have been looking for him for a couple 
of weeks past; and yesterday officer Evans 
captured the scoundrel in a den on the Barba- 
ry Coast. He is nowat the county jail, await- 
ing the arrival of the sheriff.” 

Bob stared. Could it be that the ‘‘ dear 
young man,” the man “ mit der large visker,” 
was Buzzard Bill? He had thought of him at 
the time when Mr. Sinkmitz had described 
him; but it had seemed impossible. He took 
the paper to his employer at once. A lively 
conversation ensued, the result of which was 
that Bob and his employer took their hats, and 
wended their way to the county jail. 

The next day another item concerning Buz- 
zard Bill appeared in the paper, as follows : — 

‘*A boy, named Robert Brown, yesterday 
lodged a complaint against the notorious Buz- 
_zard Bill, charging him with stealing a pocket- 
book, containing a considerable sum of money, 
from an old gentleman named Banks, and 
transferring the same to the pocket of the 
complainant. The boy was arrested, and the 
book found in his pocket. He was tried and 
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convicted, and was only saved from sentence 
by the opportune arrival of Mr. Sinkmitz, 
of the firm of Sinkmitz & Co., importers 
of silks. This gentleman testified to havy- 
ing seen the performance, and now identi- 
fies Buzzard Bill as the performer. The officer 
who arrested the boy Brown also identifies 
Bill as the man who pointed out the boy as the 
thief. His trial will take place to-morrow.” 

Some time after Buzzard Bill had been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced, and sent back to 
Gold Run, to await his trial there, on the 
charges of sluice-robbing and jail-breaking, 
Bob called again at Mr. Wedgwood’s house. 
The servant girl informed him that Mr. 
Wedgwood and Miss Nannie had left the 
Springs, but had gone to visit some friends 
up the coast, and would not probably return 
before six weeks. 

Bob turned away from the door, deeply dis- 
appointed. He had been so sure that he 
should see his friends that evening, and felt 
so vexed at his failure, that he did not go di- 
rectly home (he still lived in the little house 
with the little old woman), but wandered about 
aimlessly, looking in the shop-windows, and 
watching the passers-by. At length he found 
himself on Long Bridge. It was a bright, star- 
light night, and the water looked peaceful and 
beautiful. He walked out to the end of one 
of the short wharves, and sat down on a pile 
of lumber. He had received a letter from his 
eldest sister the day before, telling him that 
his mother had been quite sick, although she 
was then much better. 

Bob loved his mother, and he felt worried 
and down-hearted. What should he do if she 
never lived to see him a rich man? Suppose 
she should die, and leave him, and he away 
from home! It was now nearly.a year since 
he had left Virginia City, and he had had so 
many and such varied experiences, that it 
seemed to him much longer. He had learned 
a great deal, and grown a great deal older, in 
every respect, since that night when he climbed 
out of his window, and crept through the back 
yard, so determined to be a pirate. He called 
himself a fool, and fairly blushed for shame, 
all alone there in the darkness, when he 
thought of it. 

There were a number of vessels lying at 
anchor out in \the stream, and Bob watched 
them, rolling gently as the tide came in. He 
heard some men coming down the wharf; he 
thought they probably were sailors, returning 
to the ship after a day ashore. He did not 
turn around, for he knew that they must pass 
him; and he was idly curious to see which 
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vessel would put off a boat for them. They 
were talking, but in a low voice, unlike sailors, 
who generally get exceedingly drunk and noisy 
ashore; but Bob was quite unsuspicious of 
anything wrong. 

One of the men came on ahead of the rest, 
and spoke to Bob, asking him a number of 
questions about San Francisco, saying that 
they were strangers in the place. While Bob 
was answering, another man crept up unper- 
ceived behind him, and dealt him a blow on 
the head which knocked him senseless. They 
then lifted him up, no one speaking a word, 
and carried him to the extreme end of the 
wharf, while a couple of men descended the 
rope ladder, and brought a boat out from un- 
der the wharf, where it was tied: the others 
kept watch. After a few moments one of the 
men in the boat gave a peculiar whistle, and 
said, — 

** All right!” 

Without a word, the other two men descend- 
ed, carrying with them Bob’s helpless body. 
They then rowed rapidly out to a large ship, 
which was just weighing anchor. Bob was 
hoisted on board, and carried down into the 
forecastle, where he was rudely flung into one 
of the berths. Meanwhile the captain entered 
in his books the name of Frederick Smith, 
able-bodied seaman, and paid the men a sum 
of money. 

‘*What’s the matter with him?” inquired 
the captain, as the men were returning to their 
boat. 

. ‘Drunk — that’s all,” was the reply; and 
the ‘‘ shanghai-eres” rowed off, well pleased 
with their evening’s work. 

They had succeeded in shanghaing four men 
for the ‘‘ Queen of the Seas” previously, and 
were merely intending to go to the ship to get 
the balance of the pay for their nefarious work, 
when they spied Bob sitting alone upon the 
lumber, and considered the sum received for 
him as so much pure gain. , 

The Queen of the Seas weighed anchor at 
twelve o’clock, and sailed as proudly through 
the Golden Gate as though her decks had never 
been trodden by the feet, perhaps stained by 
the biood, of ‘‘ shanghaied ” sailors. 

The ship was bound first for Puget Sound, 
then for Valparaiso, then for Liverpool. It 
would — so the old salts on board assured Bob 
— be at least two years before they would see 
the port of San Francisco again. 

Of the four others who had been shang- 
haied, three were sailors, and all had been very 
drunk when brought on board. They were 
sulky and ill-natured, and got many a blow 
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from the captain and mates ; but Bob, although 
his head was cut badly, and he was dizzy and 
weak, did his best to obey orders and please 
his superiors. The result was, that he was 
taken from the forecastle and put into the 
cabin, his cut was examined and sewed up by 
the surgeon, and he was assured by the cap- 
tain that he never would have taken him if he 
had supposed that everything was not “all 
right; ” which Bob knew was false. 

His good treatment, however, did not last 
long. The captain was a heavy drinker, and 
in one of his sprees got extremely angry at 
Bob, and kicked him out of the cabin for some 
real or fancied carelessness. He never after- 
wards forgave him, but seized every oppor- 
tunity for wreaking his vengeance on the help- 
less boy. : 

Bob often said, afterwards, that he always 
felt that he had much to be thankful for in 
escaping from that voyage with his life. Every 
day and hour he was sworn at, cuffed, beaten, 
and found fault with. He had only one hope 
— that of deserting as soon as they arrived at 
Puget Sound. 

The opportunity came muck sooner than he 
had dared hope. They had some freight to 
deliver at Portland, Oregon, and the ship 
stopped there a couple of days. Bob did not 
ask to go ashore: he was determined to go 
without asking, as soon as he had an oppor- 
tunity; and he thought that if he requested 
leave to go, he might excite the suspicions of 
his tormentors. He pretended to be sick, and 
crawled around, with his head bound up in a 
handkerchief. , 


The first day there was absolutely no chance : 
the boats were always in use by the captain or 
mates, and he did not know howto swim. He 


waited, and tried to be patient. The Queen 
of the Seas lay out in the stream some dis- 
tance, or he would have taken the chance of 
drowning or reaching the shore, and jumped 
overboard at night. 

The second day—they were to sail that 
night — the captain had some company to 
dinner: the boats were sent from the ship to 
bring the guests on board. There were two 
gentlemen and two ladies. One of the latter 
was young and pretty, and the sailors said that 
she was going to marry the ‘‘ old man,” as they 
in the forecastle called the captain. 

Bob looked at her, and wished that some, 
good angel would preserve her from so dread- 
ful a fate. To him Bluebeard was humane 
and gentle compared with this cruel, master 
of his. 

He had very little time, however, to waste 
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in sentimental thoughts on young ladies and 
their lovers, for he was excited and anxious to 
the last degree about his own chances of es- 
cape from the clutches of the captain. 

He was beginning alfnost to despair, when 
the boatswain said to him, — 

‘¢ Want to go ashore, Bob?” 

‘*- Yes,” replied Bob, in as careless a tone as 
he could assume. 

‘* Well, come along, and take an oar. I’ve 
got to go over and wait at the wharf for a 
couple of the captain’s friends, as hasn’t put 
in an appearance yet. — Dick, you come and 
take an oar.” 

Dick seized his hat, and jumped into the 
boat. Bob had often envied his good-natured 
independence. No kicks or blows for him 
from anybody, for he was the best seaman on 
board the Queen of the Seas. Bob followed 
in silence. The sailors on board gave them 
some laughing directions about tipping the 
craft over, and giving the guests a ducking, to 
which Dick laughingly replied. 

‘* Say, Bob,” said the boatswain, ‘* you’ve 
got permission?” 

Bob was absolutely unable to tell a lie. If 
they had put him back on board of the hated 
ship, he must have told the truth. Fortunate- 
ly, just then one of the sailors spoke to the 
boatswain, and in answering he forgot the 
question he had asked Bob, who pushed off 
from the ship’s side with the lightest heart he 
had known for weeks. 

As sogn as the boat touched the wharf, Bob 
seized the ladder, clambered up like a cat, and 
was off out of sight before either of the men 
could realize what he was about. 

Dick followed him, and pretended to hunt 
for him; but, as he did not blame him in the 
least for leaving, he did not try in the least to 
find him. 

Bob slept that night on the soft side of a pine 
board, and remained hidden all the next day. 
He crept out of his hiding-place during the 
day, and managed to find something to eat. 
But he was so nervous for fear that the Queen 
of the Seas had delayed her departure in order 
to catch him, that he dared stay out in the 
street but a few minutes. Who owned the 
shed in which he was hiding he did not know, 
and, I am afraid, did not care. 

The next day he ventured out, and went 
,down to the wharves, to find, if possible, a 
ship bound for San Francisco, on which he 
might work his passage back. He was fortu- 
nate enough to find a little craft, commanded 
by a fine-looking, portly old German, whose 
weather-beaten face looked like tanned leather. 
He was short of hands, and took Bob on board 
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readily enough, and without asking any ques- 
tions. 

They sailed the next day, to Bob’s relief, for 
he was always fearful of being recognized by 
some one belonging to the Queen of the Seas. * 

The second day of their voyage they stopped 
at a little place on the coast, to take in freight, 
and passengers if there were any. There were 
two: one was an old gentleman, with snowy 
hair and beard; and the other was a pretty 
young girl. Bob’s heart gave a great bound 
as he recognized Mr. Wedgwood and Nannie. 

They were equally glad to see him; and 
many long and pleasant talks they had as the 
little vessel rode bravely over the waters. Bob 
told his friends everything that had happened 
to him, saying over and over again that he was 
convinced now of the truth of the line in the 
old song, ‘‘ There is no place like home.” 

‘** As soon as I get money enough,” he said, 
‘¢ you’d better believe I'll see my mother again! 
— money enough to go home on, I mean.” 

‘¢ Then,” said Mr. Wedgwood, ‘‘I will have 
a chance to do you a small service, in return 
for the great one youdid me. When we reach 
San Francisco, you shall havea through ticket 
to Virginia City, and money enough to pay 
your expenses there.” 

Bob tried to refuse, but he couldn’t. He was 
homesick; there was no denyingit. He tried 
to thank Mr. Wedgwood; but he could not do 
that, either: there were tears in his throat and 
in his eyes; no denying that, either. 

When they arrived in San Francisco, Bob 
visited Mr. Sinkmitz, to give an account of 
himself. That worthy gentleman was very 
indignant at the rascals who had shanghaied 
our hero; but there was no way to find out 
who they were, as Bob did not see their faces. 
He was also very sorry to lose Bob, for he liked 
the boy. But when he was told of the sickness 
of his mother, he shook hands with him cor- 
dially, and told him that he was doing just 
right to go back. Bob also visited the little old 
woman, who had been mourning for him all 
these weeks, believing that he was killed. Then 
he bade good by, gratefully, to Mr. Wedgwood 
and pretty Nannie, and in three days was safe 
at home again. Father, sisters, and baby were 
all glad to see him, and all agreed that he had 
grown tall and handsome ; but who shall tell of 
his pale mother’s joy, and all that ske thought 
of her dear, foolish, loving, generous boy? 

Bob himself proposed to his father that he 
should resume his old place at the store; and 
he privately told Bill Hill that dime novels 
were all lies, and he was convinced that he 
was never born to be a pirate. All of which 
Bill Hill took to his heart, and pondered upon. 





THE BATTLE 
THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


[AN EXTRACT FROM THE YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. ] 
AMUEL ADAMS, when he heard the guns 
at Lexington, exclaimed, ‘‘ O, what a glo- 
rious morning is this!” for he knew that the 
contest would end in the freedom of the colo- 
nies. President Jefferson said afterwards, — 

‘* Before the 19th of April, 1775, I never had 
heard a whisper of a disposition to separate 
from Great Britain.” 

The Massachusetts committee of safety at 
once sent out addresses to the different towns, 
and to the other New England colonies, asking 
them to send troops to the neigh- 
borhood of Boston. Before long 
there were some fifteen thou- 
sand men collected, under a va- 
riety of independent command- 
ers. General Ward commanded 
those from Massachusetts ; Gen- 
eral Stark, those from New 
Hampshire; General Greene, 
those from Rhode Island; and 
Generals Spencer and Putnam, 
those from Connecticut. The 
army was not at all disciplined ; 
it had few cannon, and little 
ammunition; the men came and 
went very much as they wished. 

But they were strong enough to 

keep the British army of five 

thousand shut up in Boston; 

and General Gage sent most 

of the families of the patriotic party out 
of town, so that there was very little inter- 
course between those within and those with- 
out. 

It was found that there were two ranges of 
hills that commanded Boston on two sides — 
Dorchester Heights on the south, and Bunker 
Hill and Breed’s Hill on the north-west. It 
was of importance to both sides to get the 
control of these hills; and the Americans had 
reason to know that General Gage was planning 
to extend his lines, and include Bunker Hill. 
So a force of a- thousand men was sent, one 
night, under command of Colonel Prescott, 
to erect some earthworks for its protection. 
His men were mostly farmers: they had no 
uniforms, and carried fowling-pieces without 
bayonets. They formed on Cambridge Com- 
mon, and, after a prayer by the president of 
Harvard College, marched, at nine’P. M., June 


OF BUNKER HILL. 
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16, 1775. They marched so silently that they 
were not heard; and the bells of Boston had 
struck twelve before they turnedasod. It was 
finally decided to fortify Breed’s Hill, as be- 
ing nearer to Boston, instead of Bunker Hill. 
The work was soon begun. As they worked, 
they could hear the sentinels from the British 
men-of-war cry, ‘‘ All’s welll” As day dawned, 
the newly-made earthworks were seen from 
the ships, which began to fire on them, as did 
a battery in Boston. « But the Americans went 
on completing their fortifications. General 


Gage with his telescope watched Colonel Pres- 
cott as he moved about the works. 

‘* Will he fight?” asked he. 

‘“To the last drop of his blood,” said an 
American loyalist who stood near. 

Soon the British general made up his mind 


to lose no time, but to attack the works that 
day. 

It was now the 17th of June. The day was 
intensely hot. Three thousand British sol- 
diers were embarked in boats, and sent across 
to Charlestown. Prescott placed his men, as 
he best could, behind the half-finished mounds ; 
and a detachment was stationed at a rail fence, 
on the edge of Bunker Hill, to keep the British 
troops from flanking the redoubt. This rail- 
fence was afterwards filled in with new-mown - 
hay, to screen better those behind it. Without 
food, without water, and with very little am- 
munition, the Americans awaited their oppo- 
nents. There were from two to three thou- 
sand behind the breastworks, and four thousand 
British to attack them; and the Americans 
were almost without drill or discipline, while 
the British troops were veteran regiments. 
On the other hand, the British were obliged 
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to advance in open field, while the Americans 
were behind their earthworks—a far safer 
position. There they waited as quietly as they 
could, while Putnam, Prescott, and others 
moved about among them, saying, ‘“‘ Aim 
low.” ‘‘* Wait till you can see the whites of 
their eyes.” 

The British soldiers marched forward slow- 
ly, for they were oppressed with the heat, and 
were burdened with their knapsacks of provis- 
ions. But they marched*with great regularity, 
andentire confidence. They fired as they went ; 
but only a few scattering shots were fired in 
return. On, on they came, till they were 
within some ten rods of the redoubt. Then 
the word ‘‘ Fire!” was given; and when the 
smoke cleared away, the ground was strewed 
with the British soldiers, and the survivors 
had already begun to retreat. A great cheer 
went up from the forts, and the shout was 
echoed from the rail fence. The Americans 
behind the fence were next attacked by the 
right wing of the British. The Americans 
withheld their fire till the last moment; and 
three fourths of the advancing soldiers fell, 
and the rest faltered. Twice the British ad- 
vanced, and twice they were driven backwards, 
while very few of the Americans were hurt. 
Then a third attack was made upon the main 
fort. The British officers were seen threaten- 
ing the soldiers, and even striking and prick- 
ing them, to make them advance; but they 
were very unwilling. Putnam passed round 
the ranks, telling his men that, if the British 
were once more driven back, they could not 
rally again; and his men shouted, ‘‘ We are 
ready for the red-coats again.” 

But Putnam knew that their powder was al- 
most gone, and told them to reserve their fire 
till the British were within twenty yards. Once 
more they awaited the assailants, who now 
advanced with fixed bayonets, without firing, 
and under the protection of batteries of artil- 
lery. Most of the Americans had but one 
round of ammunition left, and few had more 
than three. Scarcely any had bayonets. Their 
last shots were soon fired ; and there was noth- 
ing for them but to retreat as they best could. 
They fell back slowly, one by one, losing far 
more men in the retreat than in the battle. 
Among their losses was the brave General 
Warren, eminent as a physician and as a pa- 
triot. He was president of the Provincial 
Congress, and was there only as a volunteer, 
not in command. The British general, Howe, 
on hearing of his death, said that it was equal 
to the loss of five hundred men to the Amer- 
icans. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was of the great- 
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est importance to the colonies. First, it set- 
tled the question that there was to be a war, 
which many people had not before’ believed. 
Secondly, it showed that inexperienced Amer- 
ican soldiers could resist regular troops. Itis 
said that when Washington heard of it, he 
only asked, ‘‘Did the militia stand fire?” 
And when he was told that they did, and that 
they reserved their own till their opponents 
were within eight rods, he said, ‘* The liberties 
of the country are safe.” 

The battle was not claimed as a victory by 
the.Americans; and yet it roused their enthu- 
siasm very much. The ranks of the Conti- 
nental army were filled up, and the troops were 
in high spirits. On the other hand, the great- 
est surprise was felt in England at the courage 
shown by the Americans in this contest, and 
the great number of killed and wounded among 
the British troops. By the official accounts, 
the British loss in killed and wounded was 
more than a thousand (1054), including an 
unusually large proportion of officers, being 
one in four of the whole force engaged. The 
American loss was less than half as many — 
not more than four hundred and fifty. People 
in England complained that none of their 
regiments had ever returned so diminished in 
numbers from any battle. One came back, for 
instance, with only twenty-five men. And it 
was said that ‘‘ no history could produce a par- 
allel” to the courage shown by the British 
in advancing beneath such a murderous fire. 
‘¢ So large a proportion of a detachment,” it 
was said, ‘‘ was never killed or wounded in 
Germany,” where the British armies had lately 
been engaged. 

— Lapy Mary Wort ry Mon *acu.— 
Nearly all the writings of this gifted lady are 
lost to the literary world through the pride of 
rank and ancient birth, of which her family 
were too susceptible. Her mother, a good 
and Gothic lady, destroyed nearly all her won- 
derful epistolary correspondence. Lady Mary 
states, in one of her unpublished letters, that 
‘“she had been in the habit of reading seven 
hours a day for many years.” (Our youthful 
readers, perhaps, would call Lady Mary’s read- 
ing, studying.) This lady is now only known 
to the reading world, as an: author, from the 
chance publication of her famous ‘* Turkish 
Letters,” which, at one time, her family tried 
to.suppress. . 


— THE crow is not so bad a bird, after all, 
as it never shows the white feather, and never 
complains without ‘‘ caws.” * 
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WOLF RUN; 
iit gs 
THE BOYS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 


NFORTUNATELY for his own peace of 
mind, Friend Ephraim Cuthbert had per- 
mitted his son Nat to associate freely with the 
children of his neighbors, and had given him 
a rifle, to be used for killing game. All the 
intercourse he held, or could hold, with those 
of his own peculiar faith, was when, at long 
intervals, he rode with his family seventy 
miles to attend a Quaker meeting, and at 
such times spent a week among his brethren. 
The natural result of such a course was, as 
we have seen, to place Nat in a most unhappy 
position. He instinctively sympathized with 


and reflected the sentiments of the boys, his 
associates, and to whom he was very much 
attached. He also cherished the greatest re- 
‘spect and affection for his parents; but the 
peculiar tenets in which he had been trained 
at the fireside were entirely undermined, and, 
as it were, honeycombed, by these outside 


and more genial influences. To adopt the 
language of Holdness, ‘‘ All the Quakerism 
there was in Nat Cuthbert didn’t amount to 
shucks.” 

Thus he was drawn upon by two forces act- 
ing in opposite directions at the same time, 
and had already, when in the society of his 
mates, become ashamed of and discarded the 
Quaker phraseology. 

Ephraim and his good wife had long ob- 
served this change with sorrow and fear but 
of late it had hecome so strongly marked, 
that, although reluctant to leave their forest 
home, the worthy couple were brought at 
length to feel that the only possible way to 
hinder their children from becoming ‘“ world’s 
people ” —as the Quakers term all outside of 
their own pale —-was to remove, and join 
some Quaker community. Matters were 
brought to a crisis in this way. 

Nat had taken no part in building the gar- 
rison, but when Honeywood volunteered to 
take the boys and complete the road to and 
from it, Nat, without leave asked or granted, 
took his axe and joined them. 

This act of his was a grief of heart to 
Cuthbert and his wife, and from that time 
they watched the motions of their son nar- 
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rowly, and endeavored to keep him from mix- 
ing with the other boys as much as possible, 
although the kind-hearted Quaker could not 
refuse to permit him to attend the bee at the 
house of Holdness. 

Nat, however, knew all that was going on, 
being advised by Harry and Cal, through 
Tony Stewart, who, spry as a weasel, and 
utterly fearless, was ready to do any errand 
for anybody. 

Having become ashamed of his broad-brim, 
Nat had made himself a coon-skin cap, like 
those worn by Harry and Cal, and resoived 
to wear it, if again permitted to associate with 
the boys. 

The settlers in Wolf Run were often com, 
pelled to borrow, not merely mechanical and 
farming tools, but a great many articles of 
household use, insomuch that when any one 
of them found himself in a condition to pur- 
chase any of these things, he would buy some- 
thing that no other neighbor had, in order to 
increase the common stock. They would go 
miles to borrow a darning-needle. Mrs. 
M’Clure’s skillet and Mrs. Crawford’s flat- 
irons went from one end of the Run to the 
other. When any of the residents invited 
company, each guest brought his own spoon, 
knife, and plate. 

In an evil hour (for it was the very after- 
noon on which Harry and Cal were complet- 
ing their drum and putting on the snares) his 
mother resolved to send Nat of anerrand. The 
next day was her daughter Harriet’s birthday, 
and the mother had promised she would make 
some extra nice sweet-cake and some berry 
pies. Her sieve was bottomed with moose- 
hide scraped thin, and bored full of holes 
with a’hot iron. Now, although it was like 
running a knife into her heart to send Nat 
among those godless boys, she did so want 
friend Holdness’s hair sieve! and she must 
have friend M’Clure’s double harness to weave 
with. 

Nat was called from the field, and, by no 
means loath to go, put on his coon-skin cap, 
and prepared to start. This brought on a 
crisis at once. 

‘Nathaniel, put off that worldly thing from. 
thy head, ahd wear thy own hat.” 

**T do not want to, mother; let me wear this; 
the boys will laugh at me.” 

‘* My son, I trust thou art not ashamed of 
the principles thy parents profess, and which 
the inward light and the aid of the divine 
Spirit have taught thee. Itrust thouart not‘a 
reed shaken with the wind,’ to falter in thy 
duty on account of the world’s laugh.” 
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“Friend Honeywood is a good man, surely; 
father likes him; and fe dresses like other 
folks, and thinks it is right for a man to defend 
his own life and property, and the lives of his 
family.” 

“Friend Honeywood is a kindly neighbor, 
and upright man, but he is in darkness; I trust 
he will yet be brought to see the true light; 
but as yet he is blinded.” 

‘Let me wear it, mother. 
is it?” 

**Nay, my son, I will send thy sister Har- 
riet.” 

Nat flung down the coon-skin cap violently 
on the floor, caught the broad-brim, jammed 
it upon his head, and was rushing from the 
house, when his mother, laying her hand on 
his shoulder, said, in her mild way, — 

‘* Nathaniel, do not break thy mother’s heart 
by giving way to the risings of carnal passion; 
for thy own sake, if not for mine, cross not 
the threshold in such a frame of spirit.” 

Nat bit his lips till the blood sprang; but 
mastering for the moment the passion that 
nearly choked him, he took the coon-skin cap 
from the floor, hung it up, laid the broad-brim 
on the table, put it once more deliberately 
upon his head, though his hand quivered, and 
walked slowly from the house. 

Thus far parental affection and the habits 


What harm 


of obedience and self-command in which he 
had been nurtured prevailed; but after leaving 
the door, his pace quickened almost toa run, 
and upon gaining the cover of the forest, the 
passions with difficulty suppressed exploded. 


Flinging the broad-brim violently to the 
ground, he trampled on it, and went along 
bareheaded; but after walking a féw rods, re- 
turning, picked it up and put it on. 

He now heard the roar of the drum Crawford 
was beating, that by no means tended to soothe 
his perturbed feelings. To his great delight, 
upon arriving at the houses of M’Clure and 
Holdness, he found neither men nor boys at 
home; they had all:gone to Sumerford’s. In- 
deed, he would not have undertaken the com- 
mission wearing the broad-brim, but that in 
his perturbed state of mind he wanted to get 
away from home. 

On his return, still hearing the drum, he 
made his way through the woods, towards 
Sumerford’s, and climbing a tree, saw the men 
and boys marching and enjoying themselves. 
The stirring notes of the drum, the wild 
cheers of boys, —his playmates,—and the 
tones of command, as Holdness shouted forth 
his orders, sent the blood leaping through the 
veins of Nat Cuthbert, and gave the death- 
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blow to Quakerism. He then and there, even 
before descending from the tree, formed a de- 
termination, afterwards put in execution: Just 
as the company at Sumerford’s separated, 
they were joined by Honeywood, Maccoy, and 
Israel Blanchard, who had also been on the 
scout, and reported that they saw no Indian 
signs, but heard the drum far away in the 
forest. 

Honeywood then volunteered to make a fife, 
and the next day went to the fort, and ob- 
tained from the fifer there a scale of the holes 
— the only difficulty in the manufacture. 

When, on his return from the field, Friend 
Cuthbert’s wife told him of the spirit Nat had 
manifested, he was very much disturbed; a 
long consultation followed between the par- 
ents, in consequence ‘of which they resolved 
to leave the Run without any unnecessary loss 
of time, Ephraim preferring to leave all his 
property behind, and fling himself and family 
upon the charity of his Quaker brethren in 
Bucks County, rather than expose them to 
any further contamination by contact with the 
world’s people. 

He was not, however, compelled to so great 
a sacrifice, but exchanged some young cattle’ 
with Maccoy. for two pack-mules, being already 
the owner of two horses; his household 
matters, in part, and two cows, he removed; 
the land and house were abandoned. Part 
of his crops were harvested, the rest in the 
ground. 

They were disposed of in this way: most of 
the neighbors held more or less furs they had 
been gradually accumulating, and which they 
were prevented, by the Indian outbreak, from 
taking to Baltimore as usual. These they 
exchanged with Cuthbert for his cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, the furs being (as he was going to 
a market) as good as cash to him. 

They then made a contribution among them- 
selves and bought his corn and grain, — the 
former in the field, — intending to put both 
into the garrison, to furnish a resource in the 
event of siege, or in case their own crops were 
destroyed by the savages; and the grain, being 
already thrashed, was placed there at once. 

Honeywood, M’Clure, Crawford, and Arm- 
strong offered to accompany the little band to 
Carlisle. Ephraim thanked them, but refused 
to make use, even indirectly, of the carnal 
weapon, and would not even permit Nat to 
take his rifle. 

The boy had pursued hunting till it had 
become a passion; and the tears were in his 
eyes, when, on the night preceding their 
departure, he took the rifle to Harry, and told 
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him he could not bear to sell it, and requested 
him to keep it; for the land and house were 
there; and some time they might come back. 

‘* Well,” said Holdness to Honeywood, the 
day after Cuthbert’s departure, ‘‘I’m glad 
they’re gone; for if they wouldn’t go into 
garrison, and were bound to be killed by In- 
dians outside, I’d rather they would be mur- 
dered somewhere else, than right amongst us.” 

** The Indians won’t harm ’em.” 

‘* Don’t you believe that; if Cuthbert’s scalp, 
and the scalps of all the rest, ain’t hangin’ to 
Indians’ belts afore they get twenty miles, it’ll 
be ’cause they don’t happen to see ’em. I hope 
to God they won’t; for they’re poor harmless 
critters, that can’t take kere of themselves 
more’n so many rabbits.” 

Two days had Cuthbert and his family been 
on the road — if road it might be called, that 
was little better than a path made by going. 

The woods had been very open for the last 
five or six miles, but now they began to as- 
sume an entirely different aspect, -being not 
only more dense with underbrush, but very 
much obstructed with fallen timber, the effect 
of some recent tempest, as the leaves were still 
but partially dried upon the prostrate trunks. 

Admonished by the declining sun that it 
was time to camp, the father eagerly scanned 
the woods, to find some opening that would 
afford grass for his beasts, and water for them 
and his family. 

He led by the bridle a pack-horse, laden with 
household stuff, and carried on his back a 
small pack of furs. The good wife rode on 
another horse similarly laden, and holding an 
infantin her lap. Then came the two daugh- 
ters on one mule, that bore in addition articles 
of clothing, and a few cooking utensils. 

The hinder mule was laden with provender 
for the beasts, provisions for the family, and 
two milk-pails. Nat, driving two cows, and car- 
rying a pack of furs, among which were stowed 
plates, knives, spoons, and a small looking- 
glass, came last. 

Even the cows bore each a small pack of 
furs, among which were stowed some combs, 
needles, the spindle of a wheel, the flyers, and 
some of the lighter portions of a flax wheel. 

‘‘Ephraim, is it not most time to camp? 
The child wants to nurse, and I do not feel 
able to go much farther.” 

‘Verily it is, Rachel; but we cannot camp 
among these windfalls, and I have been long 
looking for some opening, where there are 
water and grass. Try and keep up a little 
longer.” 

A war party of Delawares, returning from a 
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raid upon the settlers in the eastern portion 
of the Cumberland Valley, and feeling them- 
selves safe from pursuit, had built their camp- 
fire, and were flaying a buck they had killed, 
just as our travellers began to enter among 
the fallen timber. 

The acute and practised senses of the sav- 
ages not only enabled them to detect at a 
distance the approach of Ephraim and his 
party, but likewise to distinguish the tread of 
horses. Instantly flinging earth over their 
fire, they concealed themselves among the tree 
trunks beside the path, designing to pour ina 
deadly fire, and then engage in a hand-to-hand 
conflict, if the approaching party was not 
too strong. 

The steady tramp of the pack-horses now 
waxed louder amid the solemn stillness of the 
forest. Each vengeful savage loosened his 
tomahawk in the belt, and his finger was on 
the trigger. But when, instead of the coon- 
skin cap, long rifle, and hunting-shirt of the 
frontiersman, appeared the broad brim and 
placid features of Ephraim Cuthbert, the 
glaring eyeballs of the savage noted the 
Quaker garb of the travellers, — among whom 
no weapon of any kind was to bé seen, — the 
scowl of revenge faded from the red man’s 
brow; the rifles, a moment before eagerly 
thrust forward, were withdrawn, and the tired 
band passed on, unconscious of the peril they 
had escaped, and the Indians rose up from 
their ambush. 

The relations of the Quakers to the Indians 
were not merely peaceful, but peculiar. The 
Quaker had no objection to them as neigh- 
bors; whereas, however willing the other 
whites might be to buy their furs, make use 
of them as guides, hunters, or allies, in time 
of war, they wished, in all other respects, to 
have as little to do with them as possible. The 
Indians were by no means slow to perceive 
this, and, acting upon the red man’s principle, 
to do as he was done by, were not slack in 
returning to both parties payment in kind. 

Wearily the Quaker pressed on, listening 
for the sound of running water, and searching 
the woods for some welcome opening. Sud- 
denly the girls uttered a piercing shriek; the 
horse Ephraim was leading flung himself upon 
his haunches, and the whole party were 
brought to a sudden halt. 

In their front, the entire path was occupied 
by a band of savages, naked, save the breech- 
cloth, grim with the terrors of the war paint, 
and who seemed to have risen out of the 
earth, so stealthily had their. approach been 
managed. 
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The countenance of Ephraim Cuthbert be- 
trayed no perturbation; he encouraged the 
horse, that soon recovered from the momen- 
tary alarm, and perceiving the Indians re- 
mained stationary, went forward to meet 
them. 

As the party approached, the leader of the 
Delawares, stepping forward, extended his 
hand to Ephraim, and they exchanged greet- 
ings in the Delaware language, with which 
the Quaker was familiar. Like wolves encir- 
cling a flock of sheep, the rest of the band 
gathered around, the reeking scalps at their 
belts attesting the bloody work in which they 
had so recently been engaged. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE QUAKERS AND THE INDIANS. 


Tue Indian chief,—a man evidently of 
more than middle age,—after a brief pause, 
said, — 

‘¢ Brother, I see your people are afraid. We 
will not harm them. They have no reason to 
tremble. 

‘Listen to what our old men have told us 
the pale-faces did to other tribes, our rela- 
tions, whose. hunting-grounds were near by. 
They have told us that when the pale-face 
came over the great sea, he was so weak he 
could but just get up the bank, and took a 
staff to help him. After he got up, he leaned 
upon his staff, and stood trembling. The In- 
dian was then very strong, like the tall pine 
on the Alleghany! The little pale-face looked 
up in the sky to see him, and begged fora 
little ground just to raise a few greens — so 
much as a deer-skin would cover. 

‘*The Indian said, ‘It is well.’ The pale- 
face cut the skin into a very fine rope, took it 
carefully in his hands, lest he might break it, 
and stretched it over a large piece of land. 
Then he began to cut down the trees, plant 
corn, build a fort, and, when he got strong, to 
kill the Indians who had given him the land. 

‘*But when the good Onas came to the 
hunting-ground of our fathers, he met them, 
as they have told us, under a great tree; they 
took each other by the hand, looked into each 
other’s hearts, and covenanted to live to- 
gether in love, they and their children; and 
for many moons all things went well. But 
Onas allowed other pale-faces to come who 
did not love the Indians; did not treat them 
justly; wanted their land without paying for 
it; wanted to build forts and kill the Indians, 
and cheat in the measure, like the others I 
have told you of, till so many came that when 
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the Indians complained, the Quakers had but 
little to say at the council-fire, where before 
they had all to say. 

‘Brother, hear. Though we do not write 
in books like white men, we know all these 
things; we know that the Quakers, our broth- 
ers, love us, but are not able to do us justice, 
because they are few at the council-fire; and 
we have dug up the hatchet, and have struck 
the pale-faces very hard, as you see by the 
scalps we have taken. But we know our 
friends from our enemies. Therefore we ask 
you what we can do for our brother, whom we 
love. Therefore we ask you whence you 
came, and what we can do for our brother, 
whom we love, though his face is pale, be- 
cause he belongs to Onas.” 

‘“*T have come from the Juniata. The peo- 
ple among whom I tarried were not Quakers. 
My heart was sore because I was alone, and I 
go to sojourn with my brethren, near by the 
Neshominy Creek.” 

‘*We know these people beyond the hills ; 
they have taken the scalps of many of our 
young men, of our grandchildren, the Shaw- 
nees, and cousins belonging to other tribes. 
We shall strike them; and if in striking them 
we had hurt you, it would have made us 
sorry; therefore you have done well to leave 
these bad men. But why did my brother go 
among them?” ; 

‘* Several families of Quakers started to go 
with us, but became discouraged after getting 
over the South Mountains, and went back; but 
as I had chosen and partly cleared my land be- 
fore, loved the spot, and thought other Qua- 
kers would come in a few years, I kept on. 
We are hungry and weary. Does my friend 
know of water and grass near at hand, where 
I can camp for the night?” 

‘*My brother will spread his blanket by the 
camp-fire of the Delawares.” 

The Indians led the way, and Ephraim and 
his family followed for a short distance, till 
they came to a place where a deer path crossed 
the road at right angles, into which they 
turned. 

The path conducted to a broad swale, 
through which ran a brook, that, having been 
dammed by beavers, had created a natural 
meadow, producing an abundance of grass, 
some of which had been cropped close by 
deer, while in other parts of the opening it 
was knee high. 

On the eastern border of the swale were the 
remains of a fire, covered with leaves and 
earth, and beside it the carcass of a deer partly 
skinned, and the blankets of the Indians, 
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two bows, and a bunch of arrows with iron 
points. 

Preparations to pass the night were speedi- 
ly made; the Indians re-kindled their fire, 
and completed dressing the deer, in which 
operation they had been interrupted by the 
arrival of the Quakers, and in the true spirit 
of Indian hospitality offered a bountiful por- 
tion of the best parts of the meat to their 
guests. 

Camping, on the part of the whites, in- 
volved much more of labor. The beasts were 
unladen, and tethered with hide ropes to 
stakes driven into the ground, in order that 
they might feed; the cows fastened to trees, 
and fed with browse and long grass, cut in the 
swale with sickles— the work of a few mo- 
ments. 

Within a short distance of the Indians’ fire 
lay upon its edge the uprooted stump of a 
great pine, to the spreading roots of which 
the earth and turf still clung, and some twelve 
feet in height. Before this natural wall 
Ephraim planted in the ground two forked 
stakes, and placed poles in the forks, the ends 
of which rested on the top of the stump, brush, 
flung on them and set up against the sides, 
kept off the dew, while some of the smaller 
twigs, covered with blankets, sufficed for beds, 
and the pack-saddles for pillows, and the fire 
was built in front. The light of the fires, as 
‘the twilight deepened and the dark shadows 
of the forest closed around, presented a scene 
that, aside from its picturesque and romantic 
character, might well afford food for thought. 

The Indians, observing that their white 
friends shrank with horror from the bloody 
tokens at the belts of the former whenever 
they approached each other, with a delicacy of 
feeling not to be expected, had laid them aside. 

They were now grouped around their fire; 
before each was a stick, one end of which was 
stuck into the ground, and on the other, that 
inclined towards the fire, a piece of meat was 
cooking. The thigh-bones of the deer were 
also roasting upon the coals, in order that they 
might be crushed between stones, and the 
marrow, that is highly relished by the Indians, 
sucked out. Mrs. Cuthbert, seated on a pack- 
saddle, was nursing the babe, and giving di- 
rections to her daughters, one of whom was 
frying steaks, and the other arranging the 
dishes on the grass. Nat was milking, and 
Ephraim bringing wood to maintain a fire 
during the night. 

When Nat brought up the milk, before they 
sat down to eat, Cuthbert selected a bountiful 
portion of milk, butter, and corn bread, and 
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giving it into the hands of his son, told him 
to carry it to the Indians, who received it with 
many thanks. 

Their repast finished, the savages, who had 
travelled during the whole day and the greater 
part of the previous night, wrapping them- 
selves in their blankets, were, with the excep- 
tion of the sentinel, buried in slumber. 

Rachel Cuthbert and children sought re- 
pose in the camp. Ephraim remained with- 
out till the horses. and mules had filled them- 
selves, replenished the fire, and fastening 
them near it as a precaution against wolves, 
joined his family. | 

It is midnight: the Indian sentry holds his 
lonely vigil. Look at him as, by the fitful 
flashes of the firelight, his grim features are 
revealed. The flame plays over the polished 
blade of the hatchet in his belt, that two days 
ago was bathed in gore; a being consecrated to 
war,—his motto, Blood for blood, — who drew 
in the sentiment of revenge with his mother’s 
milk, and was taught it at his father’s knees. 
He and his companions are laden with the 
scalps of the pale-faces — the old man of eighty . 
winters, the babe of a few months. 

Within the swing of his tomahawk lie sleep- 
ing a whole family of that hated race; but this 
incarnation of the principle of retaliation, and 
whose glory is to kill, has just shared with 
them his food, and is now watching over their 
slumbers, and would not hesitate to shed his 
blood in their defence. Why is this? It is 
because they are Quakers. It is because, 
though pale-faces, they profess the principles 
and tread in the footsteps of William Penn, 
the good and just man, whom his fathers 
loved, and with whom and his children they 
promised to live in love as long as the sun and 
the moon shall endure. 

Those are his children, because they hold 
fast by his principles, have kept that covenant, 
and, though it was made by his remote ances- 
tors, the savage sitting by that watch-fire could 
neither be tempted nor compelled, by any 
power on earth, to break it. 

It is a foreshadowing of that blissful period 
spoken of in Scripture, when “ the wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the bullock.” 

Upon those slumbering groups the stars shed 
down a purer light; the journeying wind lin- 
gered, as reluctant to depart; and the brook’s 
low murmur rose up, like an invocation, to 
Heaven. 

Leaving Friend Cuthbert and his family to 
pursue their way to more peaceful regions, let 
us note the progress of events at Wolf Run, 
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whose inhabitants, as the Delaware chieftain 
had informed Ephraim Cuthbert, had been al- 
ready selected as the objects of savage retalia- 
tion. 

There was a great diversity in regard to the 
harvesting of their crops, owing to the differ- 
ent periods of planting and sowing. Those 
who had sown winter grain the previous fall 
had long since completed their harvest; while 
others, who had sown on ground burned over 
late in the spring, were but just through with 
that labor. It was the same in respect to 
the crops of corn and flax: some was in the 
milk or the blossom, some fit to pull or gather. 

Thus all were busy, some thrashing, some 
ploughing for the next year’s crop, or sowing, 
and others preparing to burn the timber cut 
in June. 

Holdness continued to train his boys from 
time to time, taking one and another with him 
on the scout, although the majority of the set- 
tlers were not inclined to rely upon them. 
The little community, hardened, instead of 
being rendered more vigilant, by their hair- 
breadth escapes, began, in spite of the warn- 
ings of Holdness and Crawford, to cherish 
feelings of security; and boys ventured into 
the woods to hunt, and to the streams to 
fish, as they had not done since the Indian 
outbreak. 

Harry Sumerford had noticed, on the low 
ground, the tracks of a large animal that were 
new to him; for some weeks, and endeav- 
ored, without success, to find it; and while he 
was thus engaged, a cow belonging to Israel 
Blanchard died. The Sumerfords had by that 
time made up their minds that there were at 
least two of these animals in the woods, and 
procured a portion of the dead cow to bait their 
wolf-trap. It consisted of a deep pit, larger at 
the bottom than the top, and dug at the foot 
of a tree, from a limb of which the bait was 
hung. 

A slender covering was then placed over the 
pit, that would give way beneath any animal 
venturing to reach the bait suspended over the 
middle of it. The next morning they found 
two strange animals in the pit. 

‘*T should like ter know what kind of critters 
them are,” said Harry. ‘* They're wolves, and 
they ain’t wolves, nuther: their tails are differ- 
ent, their heads are different, and their feet 
ain’t the same. They ain’t colored just the 
same, nuther. Elick, go over ter Mr. Grant’s, 
and tell him what they look like.” 

When Alex came back, he reported that 
Grant said they were wolverenes, and to look 
out for them, for they were ten times as savage 
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as a wolf, ‘‘ wouldn’t knuckle while the breath 
of life was in ’em, and stronger’n a bear.” 

Settlers in new countries abhor the wolf, be- 
cause he destroys their sheep ; when he falls into 
their hands, they are wont to manifest about 
as much compassion for him as sailors for a 
shark, or an Indian for the captive at the 
stake; and the wolverene, though rare, was 
more feared and equally detested. 

Powder being too valuable to waste on ver- 
min, they were -resolved to stone them to 
death, as promising more amusement than any 
other means at their command. ‘ 

‘*Sammy,” said Harry, after breakfast, ‘* go 
and let the sheep out of the pen, and the hogs; 
bring your mother in some wood, ’cause she 
wants ter bake — that’s a good boy; and then 
go over ter Mr. Blanchard’s, tell the boys we’ve 
got two wolverenes in the pit, and want ’em 
ter come, and Cal Holdness, and help stone 
‘em. Ax them ter tell Cal and Andrew 
M’Clure.”’ 

‘*T don’t want ter go way over there: I want 
ter play with my bear. Let Elick or Knuck 
go. I'm allers a good boy when you want me 
ter do somethin’.” 

*©O,go, Sammy. You shall go horseback,” 
said Enoch. ‘‘I’ll ketch the hoss, and you kin 
call and take Tony Stewart on behind, and you 
and he kin help us kill the wolverenes.” 

‘* May I and Tony fire stones at ’em?” 

‘*Yes; and I'll make you a house to put 
your bear in.” 

‘“‘ Then I'll go.” 

When the expected re-enforcement arrived, 
the boys began to remove the covering of the 
pit, that had not fallen in with the animals, 
but remained at the sides; and in thus doing, 
the wolverenes quickly gave them a specimen 
of their quality. 

The foam flew from their mouths; they ut- 
tered the most horrible growls; their eyes 
turned green; they showed their white, wicked- 
looking teeth, ground up the sticks that Sam 
and Tony pushed towards them, and sometimes 
succeeded in touching with their fore paws the 
edge of the pit, although it was eight feet in 
depth. This only excited the admiration of the 
boys, and added to their amusement. 

‘* How different they are from a wolf!” said 
Andrew; ‘‘ they are twice as strong and twice 
as savage.” 

‘*T reckon they be,” replied Harry; ‘‘ they're 
another critter altogether. These chaps are 


grit ter the back-bone: you may cut ’em all ter 
pieces, and there’s no give back ter ’em; but 
the wolf’s a coward; git him in a pit, and he'll 
stick his tail ’twixt his legs, and cow right 
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down. We couldn't 
begin ter have the fun 
with a wolf we kin 
with these ere critters. 
They’re as much smart- 
er’n a catamount as a 


catamount’s smarter’n 
a wolf.” 
The boys, nine in 


number, — counting in 
Sam and Tony, who 
would feel very much 
hurt if they were left 
out, — brought on a 
hand-barrow a_ large 
quantity of stones, of a 
suitable size to throw, 
and piled in heaps near 
the pit, and at the word 
of command, given by 
Harry, began to hurl 
them, with all the force 
and fury they were mas- 
ters of, at the terrified 
and angry animals in 
the pit. 

Lithe in limb and te- 
nacious of life, they re- 
quired a deal of killing, 
and avoided with won- 
derful celerity the mer- 
ciless shower, while the 
yells of the excited as- 
sailants and the growls 
of the infuriated brutes 
formed the most singu- 
lar discord imaginable. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CRUELTY NOT COURAGE. 


One of the wolverenes was at length ob- 
served to show signs of exhaustion, and hav- 
ing lost one eye, was less able to avoid the 
missiles. Seeing this, the boys directed the 
whole weight of their fireat him,and he soon 
lay dead in the bottom of the pit, while the 
other seemed but comparatively little in- 
jured. 

Their missiles being exhausted, a fresh sup- 
ply was procured; and, after resting a while, 
they resumed their attack, relaxing, however, 
somewhat the fury of the onset, and taking 
better aim.” 

The results of this change of tactics were 
soon apparent. But few stcnes had been cast, 





and the boys had scarcely become warmed to 
their work, when an oblong stone, thrown by 
Jim Blanchard, entering the open mouth of the 
beast, became firmly fastened there, completely 
gagging him, and wedging his mouth open. 

‘* Hold on!” shouted Harry. ‘ Jist look at 
that critter! Ain’t he in a fix!” 

The wolverene was dashing his head against 
the sides of the pit, putting his nose between 
his fore legs, and vainly trying to relieve him- 
self of the uncomfortable mouthful, while his 
assailants relaxed their efforts to watch his 
motions. 

“O, fellers,” cried Andrew M’Clure, ‘ don’t 
you see he’s muzzled? What say for tying 
and carrying him over to Mr. Holdness, fasten- 
ing him to the target, and firing at him with 
bow and arrow?” 
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This proposal was received with one uni- 
versal shout of approval. 

‘* And git all the boys together what kin 
shoot, and draw lots for turns ter shoot fust, 
and second, and so on,” said Alex. 

‘*T’d like to know,” said Jim Blanchard, 
‘*who’s going into the pit to tie him, or git 
him out. Id like to know that. S’pose the 
stone should come out his mouth, wouldn’t he 
munch a feller up fine! ” 

‘*S’pose’n it shouldn’t come out. 
in,” said Harry. 

‘* You shan’t,” said Cal Holdness. ‘‘ Father 
wouldn’t doit; the Black Rifle himself wouldn’t. 
A wolverene’s awful!” 

In spite of all his companions could say, 
Harry was resolved to venture. A number 
of thongs of buck-skin were procured, that, 
among the frontier people, supplied the place 
of ropes. 

Harry was about as large as he would prob- 
ably ever be, and possessed of great strength 
and activity; but no sooner did he jump into 
the pit, than, with the speed of an arrow, the 
wolverene sprang upon him, crushed him to 
the ground, and, with the sharp claws of his 
fore feet, tore off a buck-skin hunting-shirt, 
and the blood began to spurt from his breast 
and side. Cal and Andrew M’Clure instantly 
leaped into the pit, Cal armed with a hatchet, 
and Andrew with a stone. 

‘* Hit him with the head; don’t hit him with 
the edge, Cal!” cried Harry. 

Cal brought the head of the weapon down 
upon the head of the monster with a force that 
effectually stunned it; and in this condition his 
legs were bound with the tough thongs, turn 
upon turn, and so tightly drawn that he was ren- 
dered, by the time he recovered from the effect 
of the blow, entirely helpless. Then, to make 
all sure, they knocked the stone out of his 
mouth with the hatchet, when they found that 
the savage beast was, to a great extent, either 
cowed or exhausted; and though they put a 
chunk of hickory into his mouth, fastening it 
with a thong, he manifested very little spite, 
merely snapping occasionally. 

When the beast trampled Harry under his 
feet, Sam and Tony ran, crying, to Mrs. Sumer- 
ford, to tell her the ‘‘ wolverene was killing 
Harry, and going to eat him all up.” 

When these operations were finished, the 
wolverene was hoisted from the pit, and Harry 
started for the house. On the way he met his 
terrified mother, the tears running down her 
cheeks, bareheaded, her hair streaming out 
behind with the rapidity of her motion, her 
hands and apron covered with flour, — for she 
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had been mixing dough, —and the boys tag- 
ging far behind. 

Seeing the blood that had stained the clothes 
of her son, reaching from his right shoulder 
to his leggins, and the great rent in the hunt- 
ing-shirt, she clasped her hands over her head, 
crying, — 

‘*O, Harry, Harry! has he torn you all to 
pieces?” 

‘* Not a bit of it, mother: ’tis worse in looks. 
I’m only scratched. ’Tain’t like the bear what 
clawed me last year — not half so bad. He was 
most used up.” 

‘* Thank God! 
for something.” 

‘¢ Preserved to take care o’ you and the rest, 
mother.” 

When the clothing was removed, and the 
blood washed off, it was found that from the 
shoulder to the short ribs the flesh was bruised 
and torn, in several places, to the rib-bones, 
causing wounds that, although not dangerous, 
gave promise of becoming excessively painful. 

The matrons of that day were not accustomed 
to faint at the sight of blood, and possessed no 
mean degree of surgical skill. Mrs. Sumer- 
ford removed the shreds of clothing, sucked 
out the gravel with her lips, and applied a 
poultice composed of the inner bark of the 
white pine, alder bark, and the whites of eggs, 
pounded together in a mortar, when Harry 
pronounced himself all right, and the com- 
pany sat down to a very late dinner. 

The question now was, what disposition to 
make of their prisoner, seeing it was too late 
in the day for the shooting to take place. The 
boys wanted to wait till Harry could take part 
in the affair. 

‘*It ain’t any use ter wait fur that,” said the 
latter; ‘*’twill be a fortnight afore I kin draw 
a bow; and we can’t keep him all that time. 
Better have the scrape day arter to-morrow.” 

“If we keep him gagged and tied till that 
time,” said Cal, ‘‘ he’ll be all beat out, and half 
dead: but we want him to be real peart and 
savage when we git the boys together — just 
like he was at first.” 

‘*T tell you we must keep him just as he is,” 
said Dave. ‘If we give him any ’vantage, 
he’ll kill the whole of us, or git clear.” 

‘Kill him! do kill him, I beg of you! If 
you don't want to waste powder and lead, take 
an axe and cut his headoff. I shan’t have any 
peace of my life till he’s dead,” said Mrs. Sum- 
erford. 

.** We kin take the stick out of his mouth,” 
said Harry, ‘‘let him eat and drink, keep his 
legs tied, and then put the stick in and untie 
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his legs, so he kin stand up and keep the use 
of ’em.” 

‘If we do that,” said Dave, ‘‘ after we take 
the stick out he’ll gnaw off the strings, git 
loose altogether, and then we’ll be in a nice 
fix." 

‘¢Cut one of his fore legs off,” said Cal; 
‘¢then we can handle him.” : 

This proposal was rejected outright. There 
are not many things a company of boys set 
their hearts upon that they will not find some 
means of bringing about. After various con- 
sultations, they carried the animal into the 
hovel that was not floored, laid him on the 
ground, and drove stakes around him, so that 
he could neither get upon his knees, nor turn 
his head to gnaw the cords with which his 
legs were fastened; removed the stick from his 
jaws, and placed bear meat and water within 
his reach. 

But the brute improved the liberty accorded 
him to snarl, gnash his teeth, and upset the 
water, and refused to eat or drink. They re- 
placed the water, left him for the night, and in 
the morning found that the meat was devoured 
and the water drank up. 

More meat and water were then offered ; and 
though he would not eat when any one was 
looking at him, yet after being left alone he 
ate the meat and drank the water. 

By this time the Blanchards, with Andrew 
and Cal, had arrived; and it was resolved to 
let his legs loose. The stick was again placed 
in his mouth, a strong cord fastened around 
his neck and tied to one of the logs of the wall, 
the cords that bound his legs cut, and all went 
out. 

Finding himself more at liberty, the brute 
attempted to rise, but fell again; and it was 
not till after several efforts that he was able to 
rise and shake himself, his limbs having be- 
come numb from long confinement. 

Andrew now entered the hovel, armed with 
a beech withe, half an inch in diameter, twist- 
ed and doubled. The wolverene instantly 
sprang at him till brought up by the thong, 
but was met by a shower of blows, continued 
without mercy, till, fairly vanquished, he turned 
‘tail to, and lay down. 

After this he offered no resistance when An- 
drew came into the hovel, but would attempt 
to leap upon any of the rest; and as his strength 
increased, in virtue of food, rest, and partial 
liberty, broke the cord with which he was 
fastened. 

Here was a dilemma. None dare enter the 
hovel but Andrew, — and the wolverene must 
be tied.again by the feet, — to feed him, while 
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Mrs. Sumerford renewed her entreaties that 
the brute be shot. 

But the boys were resolved to carry out their 
plan. Andrew, with his withe, compelled him 
to lie down and submit to be again bound by 
the legs, and he was then staked down and fed. 

‘*T know what todo,” said Andrew. ‘‘ We’ve 
got an iron chain on our wolf-trap, and a bee- 
tle-ring that’s broke. Wekin git Mr. Honey- 
wood to make a collar out of the beetle-ring, 
to put round his neck. He can’t break that, 
and it will be just the best thing to git him to 
the target with.” 

Honeywood made the collar; and now their 
difficulties were at an end. When the day ap- 
pointed came, they blindfolded the animal (by 
the advice of Crawford), and found little diffi- 
culty in leading him to the place, and chain- 
ing him to the target cut into the rude resem- 
blance of a savage in his war-paint. 

Great was the delight of his captors when 
the wolverene, after the blind was removed 
from his eyes, and the gag from his mouth, 
strained at the chain, snapped his powerful 
jaws together, and exhibited all the ferocity 
of his nature. 

There were seven archers — Cal, Andrew, 
Ned Armstrong, Conrad Stiefel, Alex McDon- 
ald, Hugh Crawford, and Alex Sumerford. 
Some of them had Indian arrows, with flint 
heads; others steel ones, made by Honeywood 
long before, when he had access to a black- 
smith’s shop. The former were to shoot at 
forty yards, the latter at fifty. They were to 
draw lots for turns till all had fired, and after 
that, if the animal was not killed, all were to 
shoot together. 

Stiefel, who drew the first shot, hit him in 
the neck with a flint-headed arrow, causing 
the blood to spout; but the irritated beast 
shook it out in a moment. 

Andrew M’Clure was about to fire in his 
turn, when Honeywood, with his rifle resting 
in the hollow of his arm, was seen approach- 
ing. The boys instantly crowded around him, 
and insisted upon his being umpire, to decide 
who made the best shot. i 

‘*T will,” said Honeywood, ‘‘ on condition 
that you all agree not to find fault with my de-: 
cision, and to abide by it.” 

‘* We will! we will!” cried the boys. 

‘¢ Then I decide that the boy who does not 
shoot at all makes the best shot.” 

‘¢ That’s about the way I thought it would 
come out,” said Holdness. — 

Observing the boys stood wondering, not 
knowing what to make of this declaration, 


Honeywood said, — 
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‘* The reason I said the boy who does not 
shoot at all makes the best shot is, that I con- 
sider it a mean, cowardly, and cruel thing to 
take a poor beast, — that half of you would 
run away, with all your might, from, if he was 
loose and his jaws free, — chain him up, and 
then kill him by inches, just for amusement. 
I am ashamed of you— mortified to find boys 
that I set by, and have done all in my power 
to teach better principles, acting out the sav- 
age torturing his prisoners. I’d turn Indian 
and done with it, since, if you do this, all 
you'll lack will be the war-paint and the blan- 
ket, having already the disposition.” 

The boys looked at Holdness, hoping he 
would reply in their behalf; but Holdness 
never opened his lips. At length Harry mus- 
tered courage to say, — 

‘¢ But, Mr. Honeywood, we want practice in 
shooting; and you wouldn’t let a wolverene 
go, what robs the traps, kills all the beaver he 
kin git at, and all the cattle, and is ten times 
worse than a wolf.” 

‘*In doing that, he only follows his nature. 
That is the way he was niade to get his living. 
I would kill him at once, not by inches. I 
know you want practice with the bow; that 
a live mark is better than a dead one; but 
I’d rather you’d run the risk of the Indians, 
go into the woods, practise on the pigeons and 
crows, that you will kill at once. Come, if 
you will all cheerfully consent that I may shoot 
him, I’ll give you two pounds of powder and 
lead, to be divided among the company.” 

‘* We won’t be hired ter do what’s right, nor 
we won’t be hired not to do what's mean. 
What say, Cal, Elick, Jim, all o’ you? Shall 
Mr. Honeywood shoot, or not shoot?,” said 
Harry. 

‘* Shoot! shoot! ” was the cry. 

Not giving them time to recant, Honeywood 
fired, and the sufferings of the brute, with his 
capacity for mischief, were ended. 

‘*Kalkerlate you'll make saints of these 
boys, if you keep on, Ned,” said Holdness. 
‘* Hope you won’t turn ’em into Quakers, quite. 
When I'm tryin’ to harden ’em up, and put a 
leetle pith and back-bone into ’em, take it out 
as fastasI gitit in! Spect you’ll be settin’ 
em to prayin’ next.” 

‘*T would if I could, father Holdness. Cru- 
elty is not courage. The bravest man I ever 
heard of prayed seven times a day, could break 
a steel bow, and was a saint into the bargain. 
If Braddock’s regulars had been such saints as 
he, we should not be in danger of attack every 
day. Bloodthirsty as a wolf is, he hasn’t half 
the courage of a bear.” 





‘*I s’pose, Mr. Honeywood,” said Harry, 
‘* you don’t kere if we stake him up and fire 
at him, now he’s dead.” : 

‘* No.” 

They set the wolverene on all fours, by fas- 
tening the body to stakes, and tried their skill 
in the presence of Holdness and Honeywood. 

‘*You’ve done well, boys,” said Holdness: 
‘¢ you’ve all on you hit the mark. When you’ve 
had more practice, you’ll draw a stronger bow. 
Put an Indian as near as you stood ter that 
critter, and he would a sent one of them flint- 
heads through him every time. I’ve seen one 
on ’em driven inter a man’s rib-bone so that it 
had ter be broke off ter git it out. But the 
man was dead enough, for it went ’twixt one 
pair of ribs, and. stuck in one on the other 
side.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED ANTAGONIST. 


ALTHOUGH the fire-arm is far superior to 
the bow and arrow, as a weapon of war, and 
the latter has been discarded, by all civilized 
nations, for that purpose, and even by the In- 
dians themselves, except some of the western 
tribes, it is, in the hands of the savage who 
can send the arrow through a bear or buffalo, 
by no means a contemptible weapon. 

In some respects, and in some circumstances, 
it is even superior tothe musket. That, with- 
out powder and lead, is useless. Many a bat- 
tle has been lost by the failure of ammunition. 
But the materials for the construction of the 
bow and arrow can be procured even in the 
wilderness. “The rifle instantly betrays, by its 
report, the whereabouts of him who uses it; 
while the bow is, to a great extent, a noiseless 
weapon. 

These advantages led to its retention by the 
Indians long after they were able to procure 
fire-arms. With them they could kill game in 
time of war, and thus save powder and lead 
for conflict, and without betraying théir pres- 
ence when lurking round a garrison or settle- 
ment. 

To economize ammunition, either in time 
of peace or war, was always important to an 
Indian, who was obliged to make long jour- 
neys to obtain it, and pay a high price in bar- 
ter. For these reasons they long continued to 
use the primitive weapon. But the great. 
amount of practice required to shoot even 
tolerably well with the bow, prevented its use 
(except by boys, and here and there an indi- 
vidual) among the frontier settlers, who were, 
nevertheless, very poorly provided with pow- 
der and lead. With the Indian, however, 
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whose time was comparatively worthless, it 
was a different matter. 

They first improved the weapon by obtaining 
from the French and English smiths steel 
points for their arrows, and lost the art of 
making flint ones. : 

They gradually became less skilful bowmen, 
and, becoming more and more habituated to 
the use of the rifle, relinquished that of the 
bow, even for hunting. But at the date of our 
story they seldom set out on the war-path 
without it. 

The Indian bow was short, and the arrow 
corresponded, for the convenience of carriage 
and using in the woods. It was, however, very 
stiff, and possessed great elasticity. The In- 
dian, accustomed from boyhood to archery, 
was able to draw the arrow to the head, and 
for a near shot the bullet was not more fatal. 

Reference has frequently been made to the 
swine of the settlers, in the pages of our story. 
They were highly prized by them, and every 
nerve was strained to keep as large a number 
as possible. Hogs, for a large portion of the’ 
year, could obtain their living in the pastures 
and woods. During the summer they would 
do well on grass, snakes, wood-worms, brake- 
roots, with a very little milk or corn, and in 
the autumn would become fat on acorns, hick- 
ory and beech-nuts; and it was only during 
winter that they required much corn. 

There was no sale for corn. It would not 
pay for taking to market on pack-horses; but 
hams would; corn put into hogs would. Be- 
sides, the remainder of the animal supplied 
the table of the owner. 

The greatest difficulty to be encountered in 
keeping swine arose from the bears. Bruin 
was every whit as fond of pork as the settlers, 
and whenever the opportunity offered would 
catch up a hog, large or small, and, rearing on 
his hind legs, walk off with it till he came to 
a tree, against which he would beat the head 
of the swine till it was dead, and then devour 
it at his leisure. 

The bear, however, was often foiled. When 
a herd of swine were surprised by a bear, they 
would instantly form themselves into a circle, 
tails to the centre and heads out; and the bear, 
after walking around this formidable phalanx 
of open mouths, would generally retire, and 
wait for an opportunity when they were scat- 
tered, feeding, through the woods. 

If there chanced to be one or more old boars 
in the herd, the bear did not always escape 
unharmed, ’and was frequently ripped up by 
the long tusks of the infuriated beast. 
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ly regardless of odds. Aware of this, the set- 
tlers were wont to winter several boars, to 
defend the herd from the bears. These ani- 
mals, living so much in the woods, often be- 
came wild, and so savage that they would attack 
men, who, to save their lives, were forced to 
climb trees. 

A goose is generally regarded as the emblem 
of stupidity, and so is the hog. But according 
to ancient story, geese once saved the Roman 
Capitol. Anda boar belonging to Hugh Craw- 
ford not only saved his owner's life, but the 
lives of many other inhabitants of the Run. 

This creature, six years old, of great size 
and exceeding fierce, had been highly valued 
by Crawford as the protector of his swine, but 
had at length become so ferocious that he had 
resolved not to winter, but shoot him in the 
fall. 

The wild pigeons beginning to come into 
the stubbles, Crawford made a bed to shoot 
them on, in his field that bordered on the 
woods, by digging up a piece of ground, strew- 
ing wheat over it, and setting up long poles 
oncrotches seven oreight feet from the ground, 
one end being elevated higher than the other, 
and building a booth as a cover to shoot from. 

Pigeons want to light and reconnoitre before 
flying down. They will lighton a pole fixed 
in this manner, crowding together, looking 
down at the grain, talking, thinking about it, 
and getting their courage up to fly down; and 
then is the moment to take them raking. 

As we have said, impunity had rendered the 
settlers careless. They had a great deal of 
work to do, and had lost much time in build- 
ing the garrison and by previous alarms, and 
now, though they carried their rifles with them 
in the field, for-some days had neglected to 
send out any scouts to scour the woods. 

Just before daybreak, Crawford repaired to 
his booth, as the pigeons come from their roost 
with the dawn, and the best period for shoot- 
ing was between daybreak and sunrise. 

A band of Indians had entered the hills, and 
having been pursued by rangers, were resting 
after the exhaustion of a forced march, pre- 
paratory to an attack upon the inhabitants of 
the Run. 

One young savage, burning with a desire to 
distinguish himself and take a scalp, with an 
elevation of soul that rendered him insensible 
to fatigue, even on the afternoon of their ar- 
rival, — that occurred just before night, — pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre, and saw the prepara- 
tions made by Crawford. 

Well aware of the time at which the fron- 
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not to alarm the settlers, with bow and toma- 
hawk he wrapped himself in his blanket, and, 
concealed in the bushes, spent the night within 
bowshot of the spot, intending to wait till 
Crawford had fired, and, while his gun was 
empty, attack and kill him. 

It so happened that the old boar, with four 
sows, — two of whom had litters of pigs fol- 
lowing them, — had camped for the night near 
the place selected by the Indian for his am- 
bush. 

The boar was not in the best of humors. A 
bear, wishing to break his fast upon one of the 
pigs, had been prowling round the herd in the 
night, rendering the ferocious animal nervous 
and irritable. 

While it was yet dark, the keen ear of the 
savage detected the slight noise made by Craw- 
ford as he entered the cover half way between 
day and sunrise. Crawford fired, and instantly 
ran to pick up the pigeons, hoping to obtain 
another shot before the sun came up. This 
was the Indian’s opportunity, while his ene- 
my’s gun was empty. 

The boar, in the mean time, relieved from 
anxiety respecting his young family by the 
dawn, had composed himself for a morning 
nap, when, roused by the report of the gun, 
he saw the Indian on his knees behind a tree, 
in the act of drawing the arrow to the head. 


His pent-up wrath exploded in an instant. 
With one tremendous snort, like a bullet from 
a gun the demon charged. 

Totally unconscious of his peril, the savage 
was hurled end over end, and eviscerated ina 


moment. The long tusks of the boar were 
dyed in blood, and, frantic with rage, he con- 
tinued to rend and trample the carcass long 
after life had fled. 

Crawford instantly retreated behind a tree, 
to reload, though armed only with a shot-gun. 
Finding he was not pursued, and that there 
was but a single Indian, his long experience 
in frontier warfare enabled him to comprehend 
the situation in a moment, and perceive that 
there were other Indians in the vicinity, who 
were biding their time. 

He went directly to consult with M’Clure 
and Holdness. No alarm had been given by 
the report of his gun, as it was known at the 
garrison and among the neighbors that he 
intended to go out that morning to shoot 
pigeons. It was concluded by Holdness and 
M’Clure that there were other Indians con- 
cealed, who would spend the day — perhaps 
one or two days—in watching for an oppor- 
tunity to make an attack during the night, or 
at daybreak some morning, and that the act 
of this Indian was premature. 
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‘It’s my judgntent on the matter,” said Hold- 
ness, ‘‘ that this ere Indian what the boar killed 
is some hot-headed boy that wanted ter show 
himself, steal a march on the rest, and take a 
scalp; and that the rest are hid, waiting for a 
chance. And I think ’tain’t best ter give any 
alarm at the garrison, but jist send the boys 
round quietly to put people on their guard, let 
’em keep ter work as usual, and some of us go 
and lay in ambush close by this dead Indian. 
It won’t be long afore they’ll miss him, and 
come ter look for him; and then we'll give ’em 
some.” 

‘*That’s my mind on it,” said M’Clure. 
‘They wan’t be likely to make an attack in 
the daytime, when they see we are on our 
guard; and if we don’t find ’em, why, to-night 
will be time enough to go into garrison. Ruth- 
er think this time the hog’s outwitted the In- 
dian; and I say that ere boar ought to have a 
pension. You ought to feed that hog well, 
Hugh, and have his pictur painted, for he’s sar- 
tain saved your life, and perhaps the lives of a 
good many more.” 

A strong party, consisting of Holdness, 
Crawford, M’Clure, Grant, Armstrong, Honey- 
wood, Israel Blanchard, Woodbridge, Rogers, 
with whom were joined Harry, Alex McDon- 
ald, Cal Holdness, Ned Armstrong, and Hugh 
Crawford, junior, lay in ambush, part of them 
between the dead body of the Indian and the 
pigeon-bed, the rest farther on in the forest. 

This latter party was composed of Honey- 
wood, Holdness, Crawford, and Harry Sumer- 
ford, Harry being selected to go on account 
of the confidence reposed in his steadiness and 
knowledge of woodcraft, and also as a testi- 
mony of the value placed upon his late services. 

It was necessary, in the first place, to find 
the trail of the Indian as he came to lie in 
wait for Crawford, as those who came in quest 
of him would follow that, to ambush near 
what they supposed to be his trail. 

The design was to permit the Indians ‘to pass 
the first ambush, for the others to fire upon 
them while looking at the body, and thus Hold- 
ness and his companions would cut off their 
retreat. 

The settlers had been an hour patiently wait- 
ing to see what might turn up, when the In- 
dians, five in number, were seen approaching, 
not in Indian file, according to their general 
custom, but scattered, evidently suspicious, 
and but one following the trail, and frequently 
getting down to look at it. 

At length one of them passed so near to 
Honeywood, that, sure of being seen, he drew 
up his rifle, and killed him. The remaining 
savages instantly took trees. Crawford was 





THE VIOLET.—OUR DOG NED. 


shot as he rose up from the ambush, M’Clure 
wounded in the left arm as he came on at the 
sound of rifles from the first ambush, Weod- 
bridge in the breast, and mortally. 

The Indians, who kad resolved to sell their 
lives dearly, were not permitted to reload, and, 
being outflanked by the superior number of 
their opponents, were quickly despatched. 

The settlers felt little disposition to exult 
over their victory. Crawford was one of their 
best men, and one on whom they relied, as 
upon Honeywood, Holdness, and M’Clure, in 
every emergency. Woodbridge, though with 
less experience of the woods, was brave, relia- 
ble, and much esteemed. He at first had been 
desirous of leaving the Run, but went heart 
and hand into preparations for defence when 
once it was resolved upon. 

Crawford wasa man of kindly nature. He had 
been a companion of Holdness and M’Clure 
for many years: in the militia, hunting, trap- 
ping, and Indian fights they had been com- 
rades; and when, kneeling beside his father’s 
corpse, Hugh kissed the pale cheek of the dead, 
and vented his grief in sobs, they mingled their 
tears with his. 

Cal was sent forward to announce the result, 
while the remainder of the party followed with 
the wounded and the dead. Woodbridge never 
spoke after he fell, and breathed his last as 
they left the cover of the ‘woods. 


THE VIOLET. 


| 8 ew in a shady, mossy dell 

A little violet grew, 

And shyly drooped its modest head, 
Still sparkling with the dew. 


The soft south wind swept by, 
And gently stirred the flower; 

It raised its head, and smiled 
From out its leafy bower. 


But later in the day, 
The sun grew hot o’erhead, 

And drank the blossom’s sweetness up, 
And left it scorched and dead. 


How is it with us all? 
‘Our day of life goes by — 

Like leaves and flowers, we fade — 
Like them, we, too, must die. 





OUR DOG NED. 


BY MRS. E. G. DANIELS. 


ba pw of your fine city-bred, aristocratic 
dogs was Ned; could boast of no high- 
sounding pedigree, but of purely democratic: 
origin; reared amid the mountains of New 
Hampshire, dressed in a plain brown, silky 
coat, close-fitting, with no special attraction, 
except two large liquid eyes, into which he 
could throw warm affection, deep pathos, 
earnest entreaty, and, when necessary, just 
indignation: he also had long, soft, arid plia- 
ble ears, which he knew well when and how to 
lay back, and a Zai7 possessing all shades of the: 
wag, from meditative vibratory to vehement 
rotary motion. Surely no tail of its size ever 
before performed such effective work. 

Dogs, as well as men, dread any innovation ; 
and as Ned has constituted himself into a 
committee of one, to aid the ‘‘ Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” the other dogs 
in his neighborhood — whose time-honored. 
custom has been to kill chickens, whip smaller 
curs, bark at strangers, and worry cats— are 
down onhim. But their slanders and malig- 
nant insinuations fail to disturb the serenity 
of an approving conscience; and thus he so-- 
liloquizes : — 

‘* Poor things! your better natures have not. 
been developed. Some day you will recognize 
and respect the rights of others. Till then we 
must have patience.” 

One morning, as Ned was taking his accus- 
tomed walk, to hear the news and call at the 
butcher’s, he espied a large yellow dog snatch 
a young chicken, and dodge under the fence. 
Quick as a flash he darted after, seized the 
would-be assassin, and executed summary jus-- 
tice on the spot, then picked up the poor chick, 
half dead with fright, trotted home, and de-- 
posited it in a corner of the kitchen, when we 
exclaimed, — 

‘Why, Ned, what have you done?” 

Circumstantial evidence was strong against. 
him. We very much feared that he, the trusted 
and honored, had succumbed to temptation. 
As we stood watching both dog and chick, the , 
latter chirped, and hopped about as bright as 
ever, while the indefatigable tail expressed a 
lively interest and evident satisfaction. A. 
voice at the door said, — 

‘¢ Well, Master Edward! you performed that 
feat well, and shall have honorable mention at. 
our next meeting, when Mr. Bergh himself. 
will preside.” Which soembarrassed the poor 
fellow that he soon excused himself. 
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Then neighbor C, related the above partic- 
ulars, which he had witnessed, and claimed 
chickadee as his property, which was gladly 
restored. 

Another time he came to my room, and 
begged me, in the strongest of canine language, 
to go with him. Feeling sure he had some 
good reason for the request, I followed his 
lead,: through ‘halls, over stairs, out into a 
back chamber used for storing barrels, boxes, 
old bits of ‘broken furniture, black hats, white 
hats of every shape; in fact,.a perfect museum 
of lost arts. Ned jumped to.the top of an old 
barrel'partly filled with -hay, in which crock- 
ery had-been packed, and showed me an addi- 
tion to our family of three little gray kittens, 
he having been the first discoverer of their 
existence. 

As he sat there, noting witha merry twinkle 
of ‘the eye the effect of such wondrous news 
upon me, from the tip of his: nose to the tip 
of his tail was one. quiver of delight. After 
that, each day: at the same time, Ned might be 
seen at his post, watching the cunning ways 
of his pets. 

When they were about three weeks old, we 
were surprised by seeing Neddy and Pussy, 
each with‘a kitten by the neck, walk demurely 
into ‘the sitting-room, and lay them upon a 
rug: still more astonished when the old cat 
remained contentedly by them, while Ned went 
to. fetch the third, thus assuming and sharing 
parental care with the mother, who recognized 
him as the head of that household, and never, 
to my knowledge, ‘‘ got her back up,” or had 
occasion to fight for her rights. 

Ned carried them‘on his back, tossed them 
into the air, and’ then ran to pick them up, 
played hide-and-go-seek,: and invented the 
most novel amusements, without compromise 
of dignity, in. what might well be termed 
** The Happy Family.” 

Ned, as: you may imagine, enjoyed many 
privileges, one of which was to take his daily 
siesta in a large easy-chair in the library, 
where a bright fire:in an open fireplace sent 
out its-cheerful. glow .on: cool, chilly: days. 
There he indulged in dreams and fancies, pos- 
sibly of the bést method for reforming his 
kind. 

He chanced one day to find his place occu- 
pied... Now, Ned had too much politeness to 
demand the chair, but.relied wholly upon 
moral suasion. He accordingly.placed his 
fore paws upon friend A.’s knee, looking up 
into his face, as if to say, — 

** Will you be so kind as to take some other 
seat? Iam dependent upon my afternoon nap, 
and cannot rest so well in any other spot.” 
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One would suppose that sufficient for any 
reasonable being. But no sign of removal 
was given by A. Then he tried other tactics, 
all in vain.. At last he: suddenly started, as 
if struck by a new idea, rushed for the:door, 
pretending to be in a desperate hurry to: get 
out, by scratching, barking, and whining. 

‘“*Good dog, good dog!” said A:,. patting 
him on the head. ‘I'll open the‘door for'you.” 

But no sooner was he fairly out of his chair; 
than Ned whisked about, jumped into the éov- 
eted seat, placed his head under his paws; and 
was sound asleep before A. could comprehend 
what he was doing. ‘ 

‘¢ Well done!” he said. ‘‘ Such strategy ‘as 
that should be rewarded by the best seat the 
house affords.” 

Many other things might be cited of: the 
wonderful sagacity of ‘‘our ‘dog’ Ned;” but 
enough has been said to’ show’that he; with 
other animals, though deprived of the power of 
articulation, still possesses the same: faculties 
for arriving at conclusions that boys and girls 
have; the same appreciation of right and 
wrong, subject to like passions and virtues, 
and should receive kindness, care, and ‘affec- 
tion, as a’ means for developing the higher 
parts of their nature. 





THE LAND OF DREAMS. 





BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





LOVE the sunny Land of Dreams, 
Shut in with sleep so sweet and dear; 
I love its hills, and vales, and streams, 
That there in golden light appear. 
It seems so strange, just as you lie, 
And lose yourself you know not where, 
You see its glorious fields and sky, 
A wonder-realm beyond compare! 


I shut my eyes and go to rest, 

And think and dream of things so. sweet, 
And waken up so glad and blest, 

And like the angels there I meet. 
O, don’t you think, when I am dead, 

I'll dream sweet dreams and wake no more? 
Ill live and dream, by angels led, 

And stay and all their Land explore? 


For I do think the Land is theirs, ‘ 
And they at night ask children there ; 
They lead us up the golden stairs, 
To view and love these things so fair. 
O, we shall go and stay, I know, 
And spend our time all gay and grand; 
For birds sing there, and flowers grow, 
And all is sweet in death’s Dream-land! 





EARLY -FRUITS. 
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HISTORY OF THE A. 0. 





BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 





Mapes first Field Day of the A. C. was but 
the forerunner of many, every pleasant 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon being 
spent out of doors; so that by the end of 
June the sketch-books of our friends were an 
epitome of the most picturesque objects in the 
country round about. 

‘It is better than a journal,” said Nell. ‘I 
am continually beginning a journal which 
drags on a miserable existence for a month or 
so, andthen dies — as such a stupid thing de- 
serves to. But my sketch-book answers the same 
purpose, and is a pleasure to keep, besides. 
It not only recalls to mind the scenes them- 
selves, but the circumstances under which I 
made the sketches; and by dating .them I 
shall be able long hence, I am sure, to remem- 
ber this summer distinctly.” 

As the heat strengthened and the close of 
school suggested plans for the summer vaca- 
tion, some one said, how delightful it would 
be to camp out at the beach for a couple of 
weeks ; and this happy thought soon promised 
to become a reality; for aunt’Rachel, being 
sounded in the matter, was so agreeable to the 
project, that, with her on their side, the enthu- 
siastic young folks soon carried the rest of the 
household by storm, in spite of numerous ob- 
jections. Grandma had dismal forebodings 
of rheumatism and chills, and couldn’t under- 
stand, for her part, why people who hada nice 
house to live in should want to gallivant off 
to the shore and huddle in a tent. 

Aunt Hannah went about the house cook- 





ing up doughnuts and cookies for the pro- 
posed jaunt, with an air which plainly said, 
‘‘Pll do my part, but I warn you I shall not 
be held responsible for the result of this ‘ har- 
em-scarem proceeding;’ and mother, as she 
hunted up extra flannels and bathing-suits, 
looked rather anxious, and loaded all with 
cautions not to get drowned, and not to fall 
off the rocks, and not to catch cold. But, one 
by one, difficulties vanished before the resolute 
members of the A. C., for of course Lucy 
and Percy were to be of the number. 

Two tents were procured; a large square 
one for the girls, and a smaller round one for 
the boys. Rubber blankets to spread under 
the beds were thought advisable, and some 
strips of old carpeting to add to the comfort 
of the tent. 

The girls appointed themselves commis- 
saries in general, and were made happy by 
a present from father of a camp kettle, con- 
taining in a small compass all the absolutely 
necessary things for a camp table. 

A generous supply of cooked food had been 
provided by aunt Hannah; for our friends had 
no idea of going into the wilderness to fast; 


‘and it is well for all to remember who go to 


the shore camping, that most desirable places 
are some distance from a base of supplies, © 
and to rely upon fish for a living, especially 
if one has to catch it one’s self, may prove a 
precarious dependence. 

As they were going on this excursion for a 
general good time, it was unanimously decided 
to dress accordingly. So, the garret was ran- 
sacked, and the pretty suits, which had lain 
there since a brief but delightful gymnastic 
fever had had its day, were brought to the 
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light, and decided to be just the thing. for 
climbing over rocks, and living an out-of-door 
life. A simple cambric dress apiece, in which 
to dress up Sundays, constituted the wardrobe 
of the girls, and the boys in flannel suits were 
as simply and becomingly dressed. An ex- 
haustive list of all things necessary to a camp 
life was made out, beginning with matches 
and ending with a hatchet; the last touch be- 
ing a flag painted by aunt Rachel, bearing 
A. C. in glowing vermilion on a white 
ground. 

The last day of June had been fixed upon 
for the start, and Old Prob was considerate 
enough to predict a pleasant day. In addition 
to this cheering intelligence, the ‘‘ Old Farm- 
er’s Almanac,” in its usual conclusive manner, 
had said, ‘‘ Expect — pleasant — weather — 
about — this — time,” covering the fortnight 
of their excursion, which certainly was some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

Rob and Percy were to start at five in the 
morning with the baggage, and a man to bring 
back the teams, while the rest would follow in 
a carriage more leisurely. The point selected 
for their tenting was, a ten miles’ ride away 
—a bold headland of Cape Ann. 

Given youth, a June morning, and a two 
weeks’ excursion — who could not be happy? 
Not these friends, certainly, who were as jolly 
as jolly could be. And, when after a delight- 
ful morning ride, they came in sight of the 
encampment, with the tents already up, and 
the flag flying, and the boys waving their 
hats, and heard the thunder of the waves as 
they dashed themselves into angry whiteness 
against the resisting rocks that towered in 
grim strength above them, their delight was 
beyond control; and I fear I must record that 
they indulged in some demonstrations more 
boisterous than are generally considered lady- 
like. A picturesque cedar grove crowned the 
cliff, and in its shadow the boys had cleared 
a space for their tents, and were now busy 
building a furnace of stones. There were no 
idlers in Camp A. C. that morning of the 30th 
of June. Traps were to be stowed into the 
smallest possible compass, tables and chairs 
improvised, wood gathered for the fire, water 
brought from a convenient spring, and hay 
secured at a neighboring farmer’s with which 
to fill the beds. 

Never was meal enjoyed more than was the 
first dinner eaten under the shade of the 
cedars, with the panorama of sea and sky 
spread before them, and the rhythm of the 
beating surf in their ears. 

A quiet, restful afternoon followed, and 
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towards sunset they started on an exploring 
expedition. To the left of the headland swept 
in graceful curves a sandy beach, where the 
waves broke in long lines of surf. Here, high 
and dry, except at the highest of the tide, was, 
as Nell, said, ‘‘a lovely wreck” of a vessel, 
which years before had been driven in by a 
furious gale. 

‘¢ Been there ‘ risin’ o’ tew year,’ Pete Jones 
says,” explained Percy. ‘‘ Dragged her an- 
chor half a mile, — crew most frozen.” 

‘¢ And all for my special benefit,” said Lucy, 
‘* for I have-always sighed to see a wreck, and 
now I shall sketch it on the spot;” and she 
seated herself on a log and put her threat into 
execution, while the rest continued their walk 
to the three or four fishermen’s houses, which 
apparently had been left, like the sea-weed, at 
high-water mark, by some retreating tide. 
They were delighted to find boats drawn up 
upon the sand and anchored off the shore, 
which Pete assured them they might have by 


the day or hour, or he would take them ‘‘a 


sailin’ ” at any time. 

Returning to the rocks, which seemed as if 
thrown up in some Titan age, a barrier to 
the encroaching sea, they found new wonders. 
Caverns worn by the restless tide, in which 
were deposited the wonders of the deep seas, 
delicate mosses, and tiny shells, lodged in 
miniature aquariums —chasms fifty feet in 
depth, across which a boy might jump, and 
into which the rising tide poured its waters 
with a-noise of thunder. As the exquisite 
colors of sea and sky faded into the deeper 
twilight, the heights grew even more impres- 
sive, and the noise of the breaking waves 
filled them all with awe. A sullen cloud had 
settled to the horizon, through a rift in which 
the rising moon sent a red and angry glance 
at them, but smiled more benignly when above 
it she tipped each wave with light, and turned 
the foam as‘it passed into the cavern at their 
feet into a mass of molten silver. 

But prudence (alias Mollie) suggested that 
they should surely prove grandma a true 
prophet if they staid out longer; so reluc- 
tantly they retired to the tents, and by the 
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moonlight — which was better than candle 
light, inasmuch as it did not attract mosquitos 
—were soon stowed in their fragrant hay beds. 

Mollie declared it was so delightfully queer, 
she knew she should never go to sleep, and 
was off almost before the sentence was fin- 
ished. The next morning breakfast was pre- 
pared, not without some difficulty. The fire 
needed considerable coaxing; the smoke re- 
fused to go where it should, but contrived to 
flavor the coffee, and the milk was unhappily 
tipped over, and put out the few remaining 
coals. But all these mishaps only added to 
the general enjoyment. After the breakfast 
was despatched, aunt Rachel said, — 

“One always feels lazy at the sea-side, 
especially the first week; there is something 
soporific in the air, I think; and unless we 
conscientiously set apart a portion of each 
day for sketching, we shall very likely be dis- 
appointed and mortified, at the end of the time, 
to find our books no fuller than when we 
came. And I propose that we devote at least 


one hour in the morning and two in the after- 
noon to sketching, choosing our time when 








the sun is low and shadows well defined. ° If 
you agree, we will this morning draw boats, 
which are always an interesting and profitable 
study.” 

The boys suggested that it was most neces- 
sary for them in the masculine réle of providers 
to catch some fish for dinner, and were excused 
for this once. If they had less to show for 
their morning’s work than the girls, and there 
was no fish to speak of for dinner, I must 
assure you it was not the fault of the fishing- 
rods, which were of the most approved pat- 
tern. After the morning’s experience it was 
unanimously decided to fish only for pleasure 
from the rocks, and to fish for dinner at Peter 
Jones’s. 

Boats in any conceivable position, with sails 
set, and sails furled, proved an always avail- 
able study; and aunt Rachel insisted that each 
member of the class should make at least one 
carefully finished drawing of some part of the 
rocky ledge, working upon it each day when 
the light was the same, and indicating care- 
fully every crevice and fissure, and light 
and shade. ‘‘ Whoever can draw well,” said 
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she, ‘‘a rock, telling its story truly, show- 
ing its roundness where the sea has worn it, 
and its sharpness where the frost has cracked 
it, making it hard, and angular, and ponder- 
ous, has not much more to learn.” : 

A careful drawing made by Lucy'of a group 
of cedars, excited the admiration of the A. C. 

‘*T don’t see,” said Mollie, ‘‘ how you made 
them look so pretty. I can’t.” 

‘* They look pretty, as you say,” replied aunt 
Rachel, ‘‘ because they are right, every branch, 
and twig, and cluster of foliage being in its 
right place and of its right shape. You will 
never do well while you have the least anxiety 
that your drawing shall look z#ce when done. 
Think only of having it right, and do not 
let your pencil stray thoughtlessly one single 
instant. Concentrate your minds entirely 
upon the one thing you aredoing. Art must 
have an undivided attention. Ruskin, in his 
Elements of Drawing,—a book I have with 
me, and which we will read aloud, for it is full 
of valuable sugges- 
tions, — directs the 
pupil who is study- 
ing foliage to put 
before him across 
the room_ sprays 
of different kinds 
of leaves, . whole 
branches of trees, 
and to draw them 
carefully leaf by 
leaf. This excellent 
practice we will 
leave till we re- 
turn; while here, 
we will study cedar 
trees, which per- 
haps are the most 
picturesque of trees, 
and at the same 
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time are more easily represented than many 
others, in so much as they are sombre and 
uniform in color, and generally unruffled by 
the breeze.” 

I should quite transcend the limits of this 
article if I gave the record of each happy day. 
Suffice it to say that with rowing, sailing, fish- 
ing, swimming, and loafing, the days were 
one uninterrupted pleasure, and the nights 
equally uninterrupted, barring the night of 
the north-east storm, when the boys were 
nearly drowned out of their.tent, which, un- 
happily, they had neglected to trench. 

** Soil so sandy, rain will sink right in,” 
said Rob, confidently ; but he changed his mind 
when he found his shoes floating. A bright 
morning sun soon dried them off, and no harm 
done. Towards the last of the time aunt 
Rachel encouraged attempts to represent the 
water, and one morning took them down to 
the head of the beach, where the surf could be 
seen curling in in long lines, to try their skill 
at drawing waves. 

‘* Select a tinted page of your books for this 


drawing. Let the gray of the paper stand for 
the tint of the sky. The distant water, which 
is a little darker than the sky, requires a deli- 
cate shade laid in horizontal lines. As you 
come near the foreground the waves look like 
darker lines, while the wave that is just form- 
ing to break, is full of strong shadows, the 
darkest being just under the crest. This crest 
is of pure white, which we will lay on with a 
firm brush from this cake of Chinese white. 
Notice how, here and there, the crest topples 
over, and hurries on in advance to curl in 
wavy lines, also of white, upon the beach.” 

Another morning Nell and Lucy were down 
among the rocks, and anxious to represent a 
bit of the rock with a breaking wave, but ut- 
terly dismayed by the rush and turmoil of the 
restless water. 

**Do not try to draw for a long time,” said 
aunt Rachel, ‘‘ but Jook instead. Decide, out 
of the various forms in which the wave breaks, 
which you will try to represent, and then ob- 
serve that it is only one wave out of three or 
four that takes just that form. Note some 
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one truth in regard to it, then wait until it 
breaks in a similar way to see another truth. 
By watching in this systematic way, you will 
learn something of the motion of waves, even 
if you have not power to represent it; enough 
to make you more appreciative of the work 
of others who have studied water long and 
carefully. 

‘“Your studies are not successes,” she con- 
tinued, after they had worked patiently some 
time as she directed. ‘‘I did not expect them 
to be. It would be a poor wave that you could 
imitate with a few strokes of your pencil the 
first time trying; but they are promising, for 
you have seen a truth, and tried to express it. 
Keep on trying, and each time will add a 
little of knowledge and experience to -your 
work.” 

And so the pleasant days sped away, and 
brought the last evening of the last day. It was 
a little chilly; so much so that the boys pro- 
posed a bonfire on the rocks to celebrate their 
departure and to keep them warm. Soon its 
ruddy light gleamed out, making the rocks 

glow and the water sparkle within the 
radius of its light; and the group, gath- 
ered round it, relieved against the som- 
bre blackness of the sky by its pencil 
of flame, made a picture worthy of Rem- 
brandt 

A little apart, aunt Rachel, by the 
light of a tallow dip, made a hasty 
sketch, to aid her memory in retaining 
the strangely beautiful picture. 

And so we leave them, telling stories, sing- 
ing songs, and repeating poetry, to the sound 
of the beating waves, and the crackling cedar 
boughs; and we hear Nell remark, as we 
take our parting glance, ‘‘ This experience 
alone will make the memory of the A. C.a 
joy forever.” 

—— Cicero As A CoLLecTor. When this 
famous ancient orator was about forty-three 
years of age, he commenced forming a library 
and a collection of antiquities, with the re- 
mote intention of one day stealing away from 
the noisy haunts of the republic. This: pro- 
jected library and collection of antiquities 
Cicero intended to have placed in his favorite 
villa at Tusculum, near Rome. This project 
became the day-dream of this man of genius; 
and his passion broke out with all the enthu- 
siasm and eagerness of many of our modern 
collectors. He depended much on the fine 
taste of Atticus. He said to Atticus, ‘‘ In the 
name of friendship, let nothing escape you 
of whatever you find curious and rare.” * 
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BY AN OLD SALT. 





ST. PAUL. A LITTLE UNPLEASANTNESS, AND 


A FEARFUL GALE. 


WAS glad enough to leave the Crozets; 
especially as I could have no chance of 
escape from the ship till we should have gone 
on much farther. Shortly after, it was re- 
ported that we were to touch at St. Paul—a 
lone bit of rock and earth in the very heart of 
the Indian Ocean. I hoped I should be able to 
get ashore, even there. With hardly a thought 
of howI should ever get away, I was deter- 
mined that if I could set foot on land I would 
remain there. 

Nothing happened worth mentioning till we 
reached St. Paul, unless it was a gam with a 
Frenchman; and I am not sure that that is 
worth mentioning. I remember it distinctly, 
because of the little French doctor that came 
on board of our ship, with a little red cap on 
his head. He couldn’t speak a word of Eng- 
lish, but he talked all the time, and I got well 
acquainted with him; which I should not have 
done if I had lived forward. 

Ever since I had lived in the steerage, I had 
had free access to the cabin; the captain really 
treating me very kindly, giving me, besides 
duties to perform, books to read, charts to 
study, and once in a while a cake to eat. The 
cakes were some that his wife had made, he 
said; and they were very nice. He seemed to 
love to tell me about his wife and daughter, — 
she was about my age, he said, — and about 
his new house, that he had built for them — 
how nice it was, and how much it cost, and 
how he expected to live there with them him- 
self some time. Just think of such a man go- 
ing away, to be gone four years, where there 
were no railroads, steamboats, mail-routes, or 
anything of the kind! He couldn’t expect to 
hear from his wife and daughter very often. 
Just think of his telling me all about them, 
while I sat munching his cakes, determined in 
my heart to leave him secretly at the first op- 
portunity! .I must have been very ungrateful 
or very homesick. I would rather admit it 
was the last. 

But the little French doctor, — he talked at 
me, and seemed determined to open commu- 
nication in some way. At last he caught hold 
of me, and set me down upon a settee in the 
house, and almost before I knew what he was 
about, he had my mouth open, and was in- 
specting my teeth. He went to work on them, 
talking all the time, and all I could do was 
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just to say, ‘‘ Ugh,” in reply. I don’t think he 
helped them much. I had not been conscious 
of any serious defect in them before, but 
shortly after I began to have trouble; and it 
lasted till Mr. Plump took my head between 
his knees one day, on the booby-hatch, and 
with a hideous, old-fashioned thing, drew out 
one of the biggest teeth I had. Of course I 
shall always remember that little French 
doctor. 

A “gam” is a mutual sort of visit between 
two. ships’ crews. One or two boats’ crews 
from each ship go on board the other, and 
spend an hour or two, or a whole afternoon. 
These visits.are peculiar to whalemen, who 
often indulge in them while cruising and not 
otherwise engaged. This Frenchman was a 
whaler, like ourselves; one of the few of that 
nationality that we met in the course of our 
voyage. 

We made St. Paul on a cloudy, gloomy day. 
It was a desolate, dreary-looking place — what 
little there was of it. It was night before we 
got very near to it, and we ran off and on till 
morning. In the morning the clouds looked 
lighter, but the sky was still overcast, and the 
lone little isle looked dreary enough. And 
yet I would have gone ashore and remained 
there if I could; for I saw a house on the 
island, which assured me that somebody lived 
there. 

But the captain had no idea of going ashore 
himself, even. It soon appeared that his only ' 
object in touching there was to catch some 
fish. St. Paul was noted among whalemen for 
the fine fish that abounded around its rocky 
shores, and our captain had probably fished 
there before. As soon as breakfast was 
over, two boats were lowered, —neither of 
them mine,—and, being manned by their 
crews, and the captain besides, were pulled in 
towards: the dark cliffs till they were lost to 
sight beneath them. 

We kept the ship off and on, running in at 
times directly opposite to the one solitary 
house that stood at the foot of the cliffs, but 
saw no living soul upon the island, hor any 
other sign of one. The house was a great 
barn-looking structure, and I much doubt: 
whether any one was in it at that time. Al- 
though it was such a solitary, forbidding place, 
I could not but feel disappointed, I was so 
longing to set foot again on firm land. 

Soon after noon the clouds began to draw 
closer around us, covering the sea with their 
misty skirts, and shutting us in with the 
desolate isle, as if it were their will that we 
should stay. The waters grew dark, though 
the curling crests of the waves flashed more 
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brightly, and everything was gloomy and de- 
pressing. 

We ran in towards the boats and met them, 
loaded well down with the fish that had been 
caught. They were fine-looking fish; but for 
all that, I felt gloomy and disappointed. I 
had waited long and come thousands of miles 
for that chance, and now I must go thousands 
of miles for another; and so much farther 
from home. The boats were hoisted to their 
places; the ship kept on her course, steering 
away into the gloom south-eastward, and 
we spent the rest of the day in cleaning fish! 
Thus sometimes end men’s hopes — in the mist 
and darkness here below; but we all know 
there is a clear sky above. 

In a few weeks after leaving St. Paul, I was 
as far from home as I can ever be in this world. 
We crossed almost our exact antipodes, our 
course carrying us to southward of Tasmania, 
— Van Diemen’s Land, as it was then called,— 
so as to strike the most southern point of the 
New Zealand coast. 

While making those long runs from point 
to point of our weary voyage, the time passed 
very monotonously. The most trivial incident 
became interesting, and any occurrence out of 
our usual dull routine was a thing to be re- 
membered. A little trouble had been brewing 
with the steward, which culminated about the 


time we reached our antipodes, and which I 
will not pass over. 

I have already explained that the steward 
was possessed of a great deal of unattractive- 
ness externally, and, unfortunately for him, he 
took no pains to counteract any false impres- 
sions his outside appearance might produce. 


He was not suave. His smile was always a 
gloomy one, and evidently, judging from the 
cast of his eyes, not intended for you. When 
he spoke to you, he looked at the mainmast 
with one eye, and off the starboard beam with 
the other. Such a man could never have 
much success in making love, especially with 
other men, and he was never in high favor 
with the ‘‘ people ” forward. 

But worse than this, he was saving; and he 
saved for the ship’s interest, —or rather for 
the owners. Or it may have been for neither, 
but because it was so natural for him to save. 
He had charge of the cabin stores, and of all 
except the fundamental articles of diet that 
were to be allotted to the people. The tea, 
coffee, molasses, dried apples, all came 
through him, and were savored with his stin- 
giness. The people murmured, and looked 
upon the steward with evil eyes. The coffee, 
-especially, was so weak, that their.complaints 
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could not fail to reach the steward’s ears, 
though he seemed to heed them not. Thus 
it was forward; and when I went to live in 
the steerage, it was still more so there.. The 
cooper threatened vengeance on “ that nigger” 
every morning, when the coffee came down. 

The doctor, — that is, the cook, — who was 
as generous hearted as the steward was stingy, 
had attempted to show the cabin functionary 
the injustice of his course, venturing to speak 
in behalf of the people. The steward would 
listen in impressive silence, till the doctor 
was all through, and then reply with dig- 
nity, — 

‘‘Doctor, dese people don’no when dey’s 
well off. Dey gets good libin’ — all dat b’longs 
to um, and den dey wants more. I tells ye, 
doctor, it’s no use talkin’; dese folks can’t pre- 
shate it.” . 

And then, with his eyes turned heavenward, 
as nearly as he could get them, he would 
shamble aft again, his hands filled with good 
things for the cabin table. 

This continued till Bungs, for one, thought 
endurance no longer a virtue. One day the 
doctor reported a remark of the steward’s to 
this effect : — 

‘“*You knows, doctor, dat what we’s got to 
do, is to do our duties; an’ you knows, too, 
doctor, dat our duties is to take care ob de 
perwishuns, — what’s in de ship. De tea and 
coffee b’longs to de owners, an’ J sail use um 
*cordin’ to de bess 0b my judgment !” 

Then Bungs, forgetting to whom vengeance 
belongeth, took a solemn oath that he would 
have it himself; and the steward was made to 
feel the weight of his wrath the next morning, 
the coffee being at that time unusually weak. 
He filled his pot from the bucket, after I had 
set it down upon the deck in the centre of our 
little apartment, and tasted it. His visage 
lowered, and he set the pot down upon his 
chest. Without uttering a word, he rose and 
took up the bucket and went to the foot of the 
steerage stairs, where he silently waited. Soon 
he heard the well-known shuffling feet of the 
steward, as he passed the hatchway going for- 
ward to the galley. Then, with the bucket in 
his determined grasp, he darted lightly up the 
steps, and sprang after his victim. I was just 
in time to see the bucket come down with 
crushing force, apparently, upon the steward’s 
head. f 

But he did not fall. Instead, he took two or 
three quick steps forward, and then turned, 
with an astonished look, and asked sol- 
emnly, — t 


‘‘Who hit me wid dat bucket? Bress me, 
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cooper, was dat you? Wha’ for you go spoil 
de bucket in dat way?” 

The bucket had rolled into the lee scuppers, 
evidently in a damaged condition. 

‘‘Never mind the bucket, darky. I ought 
to have known better than to smash iton your 
confounded pate, of course; but mind ye, I'll 
use the adze next time!” 


‘¢ What's I done, cooper? What’s you got: 


’ginst me? I allers.does my duties — don’t I?” 

‘*T say, old squint, we won’t have any trou- 
ble; but if you don’t give us better tea and 
coffee, and a full allowance of all that be- 
longs to us, I’ll let daylight into you in some 
way; mind that!” 

It was a plain way of putting things, but it 
had.the desired effect. We had better coffee,— 
at least it was thicker and blacker; and it was 
evident in other ways that the steward’s liber- 
ality had been much enlarged by the cooper’s 
treatment. 

It may seem that the proper way in this case 
would have been to go to the captain, and 
request him to remedy the matter. Though I 
do not know that any direct complaint was 
made to him, he heard of the trouble through 
the officers, and it was understood from them 
that he preferred that the men should settle it 
with the steward themselves. 

After this affair we had little to enliven us 
foratime. The next thing I remember of in- 
terest, was a gale we experienced off Van Die- 
men’s Land. A gale at sea is nothing unusual, 
and of course we had experienced more or less 
of what might be called gales before reaching 
Van Diemen’s Land; but the one we there 
encountered was really frightful. 

It was a cold, gloomy morning when it be- 
gan to blow. The sun shone dimly when it 
rose, but was soon wholly obscured by thick, 
fleecy, driving clouds. We began to take in 
sail, stowing and reefing as the gale increased, 
till there was nothing exposed buta close-reefed 
fore-topmast, main-topsail, staysail, and main 
spencer. Itseemed then as if old £olus was 
doing his best to drive us from the'very face of 
the deep. Yet the gale increased, continually, 
till by midday its force was terrific. We were 
awed by it, but had our dinners nevertheless, 
the captain saying it would be better to go 
down with full stomachs. 

The captain did not give much time to din- 
ner, however, and after it was over, he stood 
constantly at an open window in the house, 
watching the main-topsail. We had already 
attempted to get in the spencer. The ropes 
had been manned, that it might be brailed up 
quickly, and the outhaul was slackened care- 
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fully; but the instant it began to yield, like a 
flash, and with a tremendous crack, the sail 
was driven against the shrouds, pressing be- 
tween them so firmly that all our strength could 
not remove it. Every moment we expected to 
see the topsail torn from the yard, or the yard 
carried away; but everything held, and the 
afternoon passed without accident. 

The seas were not high, for the pressure of 
the wind kept them down; but the ship was 
tossed by the very force of the gale, quivering 
and plunging in a way that most of us had 
never seen before. The ocean was ploughed 
into furrows of foam, and the air was filled 
with driven spray. 

The gale raged with the same fury through 
the day, and when night came, it seemed more 
terrific, if possible, than before. The thick 
driving clouds shut out all light but the fitful 
flashings of the foaming sea. The winds: 
shrieked above, and the strong timbers 
creaked and groaned below. At times the 
deep surging of the ship would cause the bell 
upon the forecastle to strike a dismal note of 
warning, as it were, of our impending doom. 
It was a fearful, and besides, a very uncom- 
fortable night; for we were wet, stiff, and 
chill with the driven spray. 

Through another day, and till the middle 
of another night the gale raged, though not 
with the same fury as at first. During the 
second day the sun’s ‘rays reached us occasion- 
ally, though they seemed always to have been 
almost spent in struggling through the clouds, 
and in a little while would fade out and be 
gone. The seas rose higher as the wind 
abated, so that our danger was increased 
rather than diminished. Before night of the 
second day, the great rolling waves were 
frightfully grand. It seemed as if the ship 
would certainly be covered and go down be- 
neath them. Their shocks made her strong 
frame tremble; and she would stagger, and 
go down, as if it were her last struggle, but 
always rise, to breast them again. At times 
the yard-arms would dip, and the ship go al- 
most upon her beam-ends; but the huge wave 
would lift her high upon it; and rolling on; 
she would sink again to meet another. 

On the second night of the gale it came my 
turn to stand at the wheel for two hours, — 
from ten to twelve it belonged to me to steer. 
Of course there was little steering todo, yet 
I was not allowed to be at the wheel alone on 
such a night. Phil Southwick; an old sea- 
man, went to stand my trick with me, to keep 
the spokes from being wrenched out of my 
hands, and be responsible for what might hap- 
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pen. It was not a bad place to be, for it was 
the driest part of the ship, and the light from 
the lamp in the binnacle looked cheery. 

‘*Ease her when she pitches,” said Mr. 
Bowlegs, as we took our places; and witha 
confident ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ Phil gave him to un- 
derstand that he could trust us. 

But we could not save her with all our eas- 
ing. At last, just before the watch was out, a 
tremendous sea fell upon her bows, throwing 
her head off suddenly and covering the deck 
with water, and the next moment another 
struck upon her starboard quarter, lifting the 
stern so high and so suddenly that the binna- 
cle was capsized and went crashing to leeward, 
and there was what sounded like a grand 
smash of crockery in the direction of the 
steward’s pantry. Besides, the starboard quar- 
ter-boat was crushed up under the davits and 
broken completely in two. 

It was very dark for a time; but Mr. Bow- 
legs found his way to us, and wanted to know 
‘* what in thunder we were about,” just as if 
we had done it on purpose. We heard the cap- 
tain’s voice, too, inquiring who was at the 
wheel. 

‘*Tt’s me and Eph, sir,” said Phil; and the 
captain knew as much about it as before. “Mr. 
Bowlegs got another light, after a while, and 
then we could see each other, and what had 
happened. By the time the extent of the dam- 
age had been ascertained, and the binnacle 
righted and again secured in its place, our 
watch was out, and we were relieved from all 
further responsibility. 

Nothing more serious happened, and by day- 
light next morning the danger had passed. 
The sun rose in a clear sky, there was only a 
gentle breeze blowing, and the seas were rap- 
idly subsiding. The only damage we had sus- 
tained was the stoven boat, and the parting 
of one or two futtock-shrouds under the main- 
top, — though, perhaps, I ought to include the 
steward’s crockery, which, although the pieces 
were greatly multiplied, suffered no small loss. 

But a ship with which we had kept compa- 
ny all the way from the Crozets was less for- 
tunate. We had seen her several times during 
the first day of the gale, like some dim phan- 
tom craft driven by the storm, but had 
wholly lost sight of her before the first night, 
and did not see her again till past noon of the 
day after it had cleared. We were then run- 
ning on our course with nearly all sail set, 
when the ‘‘ Luminary” was raised, off our 
beam to southward; the course she was steer- 
ing evidently converging with our own, and 
bringing us nearer together. The captain 
brought out his glass, and having looked at 
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her for a moment, said they were in trouble. 
The ship’s colors were set, but were only half- 
mast, and they said as plainly as could be, that 
something was wrong. We kept off; and the 
other ship’s course being also changed, we 
drew nearer together. 

Upon coming within hail, we learned that 
five men had been washed overboard from the 
Luminary’s decks, by a sea that had swept 
them. The same resistless wave had swept the 
whole five away, andin the darkness of night 
they had been swallowed up. It was a fear- 
ful fate, and our spirits sank at the intelligence. 
The ship itself had sustained no serious in- 
jury; and, after a short visit from our captain 
to his brother skipper, we went on together as 
before. 

At night, when we sat together in our dimly-, 
lighted apartment and spoke of what had hap- 
pened, the carpenter thought it was a great 
wonder we had not all gone down in that 
dreadful storm. 

‘‘If I had known they ever had such times 
at sea,” said he, ‘‘ I would never have come.” 

‘*Never mind, Chips,” said Bungs; ‘‘ we’H 
get you home all right yet; only keep a stiff 
upper lip, and lay low whén it blows.” 

“‘Pll tell you what it is,” said Smut; ‘“‘asa 
general thing, folks live too long. Now, if 
Chips could only be taken off in this way, it 
would be better for him, probably, and the rest 
of us would get along just as well.” 

Chips looked at Smut gloomily, and made no 
reply. But Bungs remarked, refiectively, — 

‘* After all, it can’t make a great deal of dif- 
ference how, or when, provided we do our duty 
here.” 

‘“That’s it,” says Smut; ‘‘ zf we do our duty 
here.” And he looked hard at Chips. 

‘*T’ve done the best I could,” Chips replied. 

** Ay, Chips, I reckon you have; but you 
made an awful mistake when you undertook 
to do carpenter’s duty in the Old North. 
However, we're all liable to mistakes; and as 
long as they are mistakes, I reckon they won’t 
be set down against us. I can’t say I wish 
you any harm, Chips. Just keep a stiff upper 
lip, as Bungs says, and do the best you can, and 
you'll come out all right at last.” 


— > 


—— Some people believe that 
“* We are certain to pay for whatever we get,” 
and that full compensation comes round once 


in a hundred years. These will be glad to 
have us remind them that the winter of 1775 
was the mildest that had ever been known in 
New England —only last winter came just a 
year too late. 





MY ANCIENT MARINER. 





PAST THE THOUSAND-DOLLAR TREE.” 


MY ANOIENT MARINER. 


BY ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


OUBTLESS some of my young readers 
have read Coleridge’s ‘‘Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner;” and I hope they will all 
read it some day, for it is a beautiful poem. 
But, meanwhile, let me tell them about my 
Ancient Mariner. 

His name was Tom Smith, and at the time 
I have in mind he must have been about nine- 
teen years old, which then seemed to mea very 
mature age. A year or two before, fancying 
that his father had ill treated him, he ranaway 
and went to sea. Returning from a voyage to 
some distant part of the world, he came home 
again to his father’s house. 

This much of his history I knew; and on 
this foundation my boyish imagination used 
to build up wonderful romances. I used to 
wish that I were Tom Smith; or, what would 
be better, that I could have gone with him on 
that voyage, to see all the wonders of those 
far-off lands and strange peoples. 

YetI had never seen Tom. He did not at- 
tend our school in my day, as his father kept 
him at work with him, and they did not live 
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in our neighborhood. But his younger broth- 
ers were my schoolmates; and the fragments 
of sailor yarns which they reeled off to me 
second-hand, and their descriptions of the 
wonderful things he had brought home, greatly 
increased my interest in him and my desire to 
see him. 

One bright May morning I rose early, saw 
the sun rise, heard the robins sing, went and 
looked at the half-finished kite which my 
brother was making for me, swung on the 
horse-gate, and finally sat down on the horse- 
block and tried to whittle a peg-top out of a 
piece of pine. Dick Barnard, a boy about 
three years older than I, came along eating a 
piece of pie, and driving a red-and-white cow, 
that had no horns, known in the neighborhood 
as ‘‘ Barnard’s mooly (Mulla?) cow.” 

Dick said he was driving her to pasture, and 
asked me to go with’him. I told him I would 
like to, but I hadn't been to breakfast. 

‘* O, we’ll be back by breakfast time,” said he. 

With this assurance, I joined him. Dick 
was one of the most fascinating boys I ever 
knew. He was always chéerful and pleasant, 
was very witty, and could tell a story so that 
those who heard it never failed to laugh at the 
right time. He loved Nature; and he seemed 
to me to be intimately acquainted with all the 
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the birds of the air. He loved ‘art, too, and 
was quite a sculptor in a small way. I remem- 
ber a cane which he covered with very curious 
and intricate carvings, from a dog’s head at 
the top to a lizard’s tail at the bottom. I al- 
ways thought he would make a celebrated artist 
of some sort. He was an active, self-reliant 


boy, full of expedients, a fine swimmer, a good | 


marksman with a bow, a pistol, or a stone, and 
professed to know something of fencing. 

It was half a mile to the pasture, by a dusty 

,road bordered with green. On the way we 
came across a branch freshly broken from a 
tree. Dick examined it, and declared it to be 
‘* whistle-wood.” He cut off a piece, and 
made me a whistle, which, when I had wet it 
in the brook, gave a clear, ringing sound — a 
delightful music in my ear. 

The pasture-gate was chained and locked; 
but Dick reached around to the inside of the 
gate-post, and drew the key from an auger-hole 
made to hide it in, opened the gate, let in the 
cow, and locked it again. 

As we turned away, a young man, wearing 
a narrow-brimmed hat, trimmed with a broad 
blue ribbon, with long, notched ends, ap- 
proached us. He was pushing an empty wheel- 
barrow before him, and singing, — 

‘** We be three poor mariners, 
Newly come from seas.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ Hello, Tom!” 

** Hello, Dick!” 

‘¢ Where are you going?” ; 

‘* Over past the Thousand-Dollar Tree. Don’t 
you want to go with me?” and Tom stopped, 
and sat down on his wheelbarrow. 

So this was Tom Smith, the sailor, the ad- 
venturer, the boy who had actually been on a 
ship, and sailed across the ocean,—all the 
oceans, perhaps, — and been chased by pirates, 
maybe, and fired the Long Tom at them, and 
seen sharks, and whales, and icebergs, and 
fought with cannibals, and been all around the 
world generally! I looked upon him with awe, 
and wonder, and admiration. There was an 
anchor, wrought in white silk, on the front of 


his blue shirt, and his pantaloons were very | 


wide at the bottom. 

‘* What are you going after?” said Dick. 

‘Bolts. Come — won’t you?” answered my 
Ancient Mariner, as he lifted the handles of 
his wheelbarrow. 

‘* Let’s go,” said Dick to me. 

I hesitated and considered, while the ancient 
mariner scanned me from head to foot in a 
kindly sort of way. The reason of my hesi- 
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flowers of the field, the trees of the forest, and 


prize of a handsome book for punctuality, and 
I was anxious to get,it. Thus far I had been 
in my seat when the bell struck every day 
during the. term, which was now near its 
close. 

‘* Can we get back by school time?” I asked. 

‘*O, certainly,” said the mariner: ‘‘ I intend 
to get home by three bells.” 

With this pleasant assurance, both of his 
desire for my company and of an early return, 
I was only too happy to go. 

We went along the cross-road for some dis- 
tance, and then turned upon an immense open 
common, the Ancient Mariner steering his 
craft directly across it. Only a few trees were 
standing on this common. At some remote 
period a heavy gale had prostrated the forest 
that covered it, and the roots of the trees, as 
they were turned up, had lifted masses of earth, 
which now formed hummocks, green with 
grass and sorrel, and soft with moss. All 
traces of the fallen trees had disappeared. 

I ventured to ask if the waves of the sea 
were as high as these hummocks. The ancient 
mariner looked astonished and grieved. 

‘*As high as these things! ” he said scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Why, some of ’em are so high, that 
if you was in the trough o’ the. sea you 
couldn’t throw a stone over ’em.” 

I thought perhaps he didn’t really know 
how high I could throw} still I was convinced 
that my ideas of the sea must be very inade- 
quate. After that, I left the conversation 
mainly to Dick and Tom, contenting myself 
with being a good listener. 

‘* Which zs the Thousand-Dollar Tree?” 
said Dick, looking at a group of five or six 
large ones on the farther edge of the common. 

‘* That tallest one, with the fore-and-aft rig- 
ging,” answered Tom, thus designating an 
immense tree, whose branches were all on one 
side. On the other side, perhaps sixty feet 
from the ground, was a huge knob, nearly or 
quite as large as a barrel, which looked as if 
it had been put on to balance the tree. 

We were making as straight for this tree as 
the nature of the ground permitted, the An- 
cient Mariner wheeling along in the trough 
of the sea, and Dick and I springing from 
wave to wave sometimes, and sometimes fol- 
lowing in his wake. 

‘*How did it come to be called the Thou- 
sand-Dollar Tree?” said Dick. 

“Do you see that big bunch, on the wind- 
’ard side, about where the cross-trees ought to 
be?” said the Ancient Mariner. 

$©'Yes.” 
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hid a thousand dollars there once — it’s hol- 
low, that bunch is.” . 

‘* Where did he get the money!” 

‘* He robbed a man — Craven was the man’s 
name that was robbed. He sold a lot of cattle 
for a thousand dollars, and was carrying home 
the money. When he got to his gate, the 
robber jumped out from behind a bush, and 
said, ‘ Your money or your life!’ and pointed 
a pistol at Craven. Just as Craven handed 
him the money, Mrs. Craven came to the door 
with a light, to see if her husband was com- 
ing. The robber ran away with the money; 
but he knew they’d seen his face, and he was 
afraid he’d be arrested; so he dasen’t carry it 
home. The money was in a canvas bag, and 
he climbed that tree, and hid it in the hole in 
that big knob.” 

‘* Did they catch him?” 

‘* Yes, and put him in jail.” 

‘* Did he tell where the money was?” 

‘* No; he swore it wasn’t him. He said he 
was abed and asleep. He said he went to bed 
early that night because he wanted to get up 
early and go fishing.” 

‘* How, then, did they find it?” 

‘*My uncle Harlow found it. He went out 
hunting one day, and saw a white hawk, and 
tried to get a shot at it. He thought it lit 
in that tree, and he went over there and looked 
all around in the branches, but he couldn’t see 
anything of the hawk. After a while he saw 
something white in that hole. ‘ Now,’ says 
he, ‘I guess I’ve got your latitude, old fellow;’ 
and he fetched up his gun and blazed away. 
It was the white bag that he saw; and the 
shot tore a hole in it, and two of the dollars 
rolled out and fell down on the ground. Un- 
cle Harlow picked ’em up, and looked at ’em, 
and says he, ‘If that ain’t Craven’s money, 
I’m mistaken.’ So he climbed the tree, and 
got the whole bagful. He didn’t care much 
about white hawks, or any other kind of hawks, 
any more that day.” 

‘* Did he keep the money?” 

‘*No; but they gave him a hundred dollars 
for finding it. "Twas all in silver dollars — 
some was Mexican dollars, and some was Span- 
ish dollars. My father’s got one of ’em now.” 

‘¢ Where did he get it?” 

‘* He was on the jury that tried the robber, 
and they gave ‘em all one.” 

By this time we had arrived at the tree, and 
stopped to look at it. I was filled with won- 
der at its romantic story; but I didn’t quite 
see how a tree with so large a trunk, and no 
limbs nearer the ground than sixty feet, could 
be climbed in the ordinary way. 
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‘*Tt looks,” said the Ancient Mariner, who 
had now grown quite talkative, ‘just like 
some of the trees I used to climb for cocoa- 
nuts in the Cannibal Islands.” 

‘* Weren’t you afraid of the cannibals?” said 
Dick. 

‘Well, you had to look out for ’em,” an- 
swered the Ancient Mariner, with a sort of 
knowing intonation. ‘‘I thought I was gone 
once, when they got after me. I was in the 
tree, and my messmates under it, picking up 
the cocoanuts I threw down. None of us saw 
the savages till one of ’em shot an arrow that, 
went through the crown of Bill Burns’s hat, 
and scared him out of his wits; he thought 
his scalp was off. Then they gave a yell, and 
made a rush. The boys ran to the boat, and 
pulled for the ship. There I was in the tree, 
and a dozen savages at the foot of it. As soon 
as they saw me, one of ’em drew off with his 
bow and shot at me. I hada cocoanut in my 
hand, and held it out to meet the arrow. Of 
course the point broke off when it struck, and 
the arrow fell down. 

‘*T suppose I was considered the game of 
the fellow that shot at me; for none of the 
others fired, and that was the last arrow he 
had. He went and got two stones, and sat 
down under the tree and tried to sharpen the 
point. I reached out softly and got hold of a 
tremendous big cocoanut, as big as the biggest 
punkin you ever saw (they never bring any 
such here; the people in this country don’t 
know anything about big cocoanuts); and I 
just balanced it nicely over his head, and 
dropped it. It went down like a plummet, 
and you'd better believe it cracked Ais cocoa- 
nut. Whew! it drove his head right down 
between his shoulders, till you couldn’t see 
anything of it, and his arms flew up like a 
jumpin’-jack. The others picked him up and 
carried him away. But I didn’t dare go down. 
I knew the captain would send some of the 
men after me, with arms and ammunition. So 
I sat in the tree-top and watched the cannibals. 
They went a good ways off, till they came to a 
big rock that had one side flat. Right against 
that they made a fire. And then they took 
the meat-I furnished ’em with, and put it ona‘ 
pole, and put one end of the pole into a hole 
in the rock, above the fire, and held up the 
other end of the pole, and kept turning it over 
and over. When it was cooked enough, they 
took it off and cut it up, and they were eatin’ 
away at it when ten of the crew, with muskets 
on their shoulders, came after me.” 

We had now arrived at a pile of short, thick 
pieces of elm and whitewood, which Dick told 
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me were heading-bolts — to be split up into 
wide, thin pieces, to make heads for barrels. 
The Ancient Mariner took a cargo of these, 
and we set out on the return voyage. 

‘‘ This,” said he, ‘‘reminds me of takin’ in 
‘logwood at the Spice Islands. We hada plank 
out to the shore, and wheelbarrows about like 
this, and we all went in line. The sail-maker 
vas just ahead of me, and I saw he couldn’t 
keep the plank very well. It wasn’t steady, 
and he wasn’t used to anything of the sort. 
The mate used to say he’d never be anything 
but a land-lubber, any way. I saw him stag- 
ger, and let down my barrow. He just ca- 
reened and went over. Before he could get 
ashore, a shark was after him. I saw he 
wouldn’t make it in time, though he was a 
pretty fair swimmer. So I took a log from 
my load, and just as the shark was going to 
snap off Mr. Sail-maker’s leg, I reached it 
down in front of his jaws. Whew! how quick 
that log went in two! And how the splinters 
flew! The sail-maker got ashore; but he was 
as white as the foam of the breakers, and his 
teeth chattered like a saw-mill.” 

‘© Were you ever chased by pirates?” asked 
Dick. 

‘* No,” said the Ancient Mariner, half sad- 
ly, as if he considered his sea life tame and 
incomplete without a piratical element. ‘‘ No; 
but we saw a Spanish vessel that was sunk by 
?em -—— sunk with all on board, off the coast of 
Chili. She tried to get away; and they fired 
a broadside into her, and then sailed in close, 
and threw on the grappling-irons, and were 
just going over, cutlass and pistol in hand, 
for hot work at close quarters, when they saw 
she was sinkin’. They jumped back, and threw 
off the irons, and down she went in fifteen 
fathoms of water. We came up next day, and 
saw her topmasts just stickin’ out of the wa- 
ter. We knew she had treasure on board, — a 
million and a half in silver, and three millions 
in gold, — enough to make us all rich; and 
the captain thought he’d try to get it. So we 
rigged up a diving-bell, and the second mate, 
and me, and the boatswain went down. 

‘* It was an awful sight on board that craft. 
There was the captain’s body, cut in two with 
a chain-shot; and there was the mate, with a 
cutlass in one hand, and the other on the gun- 
‘ale, steadyin’ himself, and the cutlass wavin’ 
back and forth, as if he was tryin’ to keep us 
off. And some of the fellows were hangin’ on 
to lines and spars with a death-grip. We went 
down the gangway, and soon found the treas- 
ure; but it was all in iron-bound chests, too 
heavy to take up in the bell. 
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‘* That night we rigged a tackle; and we'd 
have had the chests all on board our own craft 
next day, butastorm came up before morn- 
ing, and drove us out to sea. When it was 
over, we tried to find the Spanish vessel again ; 
but every trace of her had disappeared.” 

As my Ancient Mariner wound up this yarn 
with a deep sigh, thé vision of the diving-bell 
was suddenly dissipated by the sound of the 
school-bell. I left Dick to do the rest of the 
listening, and started on a run for the school- 
house. But I was five minutes late; and when 
the prize was awarded, I found that I had 
missed of it by just one mark. HadI not been 
late that morning, I, as well as Charlie Burch, 
would have got through the entire term with- 
out a tardy-mark ; and my reward would doubt- 
less have been the same as his —a beautiful 
copy of Pilgrim’s Progress. But the pil- 
grimage I made to the Thousand-Dollar Tree, 
that dewy May morning, was an event in my 
boy life of no mean proportions. 

When I went home to dinner, of course my 
parents wanted to know where I had been at 
breakfast time. I told them the whole story, 
and repeated the adventures of Tom Smith 
with fullness and accuracy. 

‘*My son,” said: father, ‘‘ the tales of an old 
salt, when told to a fresh young landsman, 
must be re-salted — taken with a great many 
grains of salt. I hope Tom intended to tell 
the truth ; but he seems to have got his records 
a little mixed. That tree is so called because 
it marked the boundary of a piece of land that 
was sold for a thousand dollars. Logwood 
does not come from the Spice Islands; and 
that was a very large cocoanut.” 

It was a cruel criticism. My romance of the 
sea, which would have given color to a thou- 
sand day-dreams, vanished like the morning 
dew from those mossy hummocks; and my 
Ancient Mariner, with his delicious flavor of 
travel and adventure, was transformed into a 
vulgar gossip, a perverter of the noble truth, 
a heartless trifler with the credulity of innocent 
boys. 


— Carts anv Rats. — It is estimated that 
there are four million cats in Great Britain, 
and each cat kills an average of twenty rats or 
mice every year.. It is also estimated that 
every rat or mouse, if it lives, would injure 
property to the extent of one pound sterling. 
If all this is true, the cats save to that country, 
yearly, four hundred millions of dollars; and 
they might pay off the national debt if they 
chose. * 
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THE OLD OOOKED HAT. 
A STORY OF CONCORD FIGHT. 


DON’T believe there was ever a boy more 
fond of following the soldiers than I. In- 
deed, though now somewhat familiar with 
martial sounds, the rumble of the drum in the 
streets will quicken my pulse not a little. And 
it is a stirring sight — is it not? — to see a well- 
trained battalion on the march, their colors 
flaunting in the breeze, their bayonets glancing 
in the sunlight, every foot falling at the same 
instant, while the band —ay, the band — fills 
the air with harmony, crash upon crash, wave 
on wave — drums, trumpets, cymbals, and all! 
A Boston boy, I was born in an old house 
near Copp’s Hill Burying-Ground, which, I 
can promise you, I gave a wide berth after 
dark. I lived with my grand-parents, my own 
father having been killed in the battle between 
the Chesapeake and Shannon, and buried, 
they told me, at sea. The old folks used to 


give me the run of the house; and many is the 
romp I have had} playing hide-and-seek around 
the huge chimney-stack in the garret, knock- 
ing my head against the heavy timbers, and 
strewing the rickety floor with bunches of 
sweet herbs or strings of red peppers, which 


were drying there. 

Old cast-off clothes, of antiquated cut, were 
hanging from the rafters; and I delighted in 
nothing so much as to arrange these garments 
so as to give my old grandam a start when she 
came up to inquire if I was going to bring the 
house about their ears. A barrel hoop made 
the limp dresses of a century ago expand into 
roundness, or extend their arms in some gro- 
tesque attitude. An old bonnet becomingly 
adjusted completed the costume. 

‘* Lawful sakes alive!” the dear old lady 
would exclaim; ‘‘I never did see such a boy 
in all my born days!” 

Being a boy, what most charmed me in my 
museum of antiquities was an old sword, with 
the blade peeping from the end of the scab- 
bard. It was beyond my small strength to 
draw the weapon, so firmly was it fixed within 
its sheath; but with it belted around me, and 
an old cocked hat — which, to my surprise, fit- 
ted me exactly — stuck on my head, I felt as 
proud as a veteran just returned from victori- 
ous fields. But we know it is not the sword 
alone makes the soldier, any more than it is 
dress that makes the man. 

One day, equipped as I have described, I de- 
scended the stairs to where my grandfather 
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was seated by the fireside, smoking his pipe, 
and meditatively watching the smoke as it 
curled upwards and sought an outlet along the 
ceiling. At the clatter on the stairs, and the 
queer figure I cut, the old man took his pipe 
from his mouth; and when I made him a mock 
salute, he said with a quiet chuckle, — 

‘Well, lad, ready for action, I see.. Do you 
mean to attack our old four-post bedstead, or 
will you have a bout with the pump in the 
back yard?” : 

‘* But, grandpa,” said I, ‘‘ where did you get 
this old rusty sword and this funny old hat?” 

‘* Come here, boy,” said the old man; and 
taking from my head the object which ap- 
peared so ridiculous to me, and pointing toa 
hole I had not noticed, he said, very gravely, 
‘¢ Two inches lower, and the bullet would have 
passed through my head.” 

‘* Where? when?” I ejaculated, overcome 
with the thought of my grandfather’s narrow 
escape, and the impressive way in which he 
spoke. 

** At Concord Fight, in the year’75. You’ve 
read of that, my boy, in your history book, I'll 
be bound.” 

‘* To be sure I have; and about General Gage 
and Pitcairn, and the minute-men. Itis called 
the battle of Lexington. O, do, grandpa, tell 
me about it! You knowI love to hear you 
talk about war.” 

‘* Well, ’tis an old story. But sit down, my 
boy, and listen. You shall hear my first ex- 
perience of strife and bloodshed.” 

Grandfather gave the backlog a stir, replen- 
ished his pipe, and settling himself back into 
the old rush-bottom chair, began. 

‘*T was just fourteen in April, 75, and lived 
in this same house, built by my grandfather a 
hundred years before. -On my way to and from 
school in Love Lane, I passed every day the 
barracks of the king’s soldiers. Some of them 
were always loitering about, and I became 
quite accustomed to hear myéelf called a young 
rebel by them. One day an officer reproved 
them for accosting me, and ordered them into 
their quarters. He was a short, fat, buit active 
little man, with a broad band of gold lace 
around his hat, and fine ruffles in his shirt 
bosom and at the cuffs of his bright scarlet 
coat. I had often before seen him, but now 
looked at him with greater interest than ever. 
I must not forget to méntion that I had got 
acquainted with a young chap of my own age, 


‘Tony Apthorp, drummer-boy of the Welsh 


Fusileers, who sometimes invited me into the 
barracks, and had taught me to beat the drum 
a little. 
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‘* One morning I started as usual for school. 
When I reached the barracks, the redcoats were 
assembling in the street, as if for parade; but 
even I, boy that I was, knew by their faces 
that something unusual was going to happen. 
The sergeants were serving out ammunition, 
while the goat of the corps, a prime favorite 
with us boys, was loudly bleating in the bar- 
rack yard. Tony, beating his drum for dear 
life, gave me such a look! not a bit like his 
usual mocking expression. Even the surly old 
drum-major let me pass without a word. I 
was lost in wonder. 

** While I stood looking at the men, — some 
of them buttoning their gaiters, others trying 
the locks of their muskets, — an aid came down 
the street at full gallop. 

‘*¢ ¢Halloo, there, Royals!’ said he; 
is your officer?’ 

‘* A sergeant stepped out of the ranks, and 
made a salute. The officer then ordered the 
detachment to march; but the men did not 
stir. 


‘where 


*<¢Does he take us for raw recruits, like 
himself?’ growled some of those grizzled vet- 
erans. 

“*¢ It is his excellency’s command,’ said the 
aide-de-camp, starting off as fast as his horse 
could carry him. 

‘¢ “You should have said so at first, young 


greenhorn,’ muttered the old sergeant, fixing 
his bayonet. ‘ Come along, lads, comealong: 
the general must not be kept waiting.’ 

‘«The soldiers shouldered their firelocks, and 
took their way towards the Common. I soon 
lost sight of their burnished arms in a turn 
of the street. 

‘* When I reached the school-house door, I 
found it shut fast. A group of wondering 
urchins were there, each asking the other the 
meaning of these strange proceedings. But 
we were true school-boys, and, provided our 
holiday did not disappoint us, cared not a but- 
ton where it came from. Just there an upper 
window was opened, and the schoolmaster’s 
voice exclaimed, — 

‘** Boys, war has begun; 
missed!’ 

‘* Some one proposed that we should follow 
the ‘ rig’lars ;’ a proposal no sooner made than 
agreed to. Away we scampered, in the route 
the troops had just taken. Every one we met 
seemed strangely excited; and I scarcely re- 
membered that I would not have ventured 
above the mill-bridge the day before, for fear 
of a sound drubbing from the South End 
boys. 

‘* When we came near the Common, a long 


school is dis- 
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line of soldiers extended to the head of the 
mall in Long-Acre, and in their midst were 
two brass cannon I had so often gazed at with 
admiration and awe. At command of Lord 
Percy, the rig’lars shouldered their muskets, 
and moved off towards the Neck. I well re- 
member that the fifes struck up Yankee Doo- 
dle. The boys followed on through the mall, 
by Dr. Byles’s house, where we saw the tory 
minister in his big wig, peeping from behind 
his curtains at the display. 

‘“‘By this time the whole town knew the 
rig’lars had gone out the night before to de- 
stroy the stores at Concord, and that Lord 
Percy had been sent to re-enforce them. It 
was just as we came to the George Tavern 
that I noticed a boy seated astride a. fence, 
laughing so immoderately I felt sure he must 
be an idiot, for I assure you I saw nothing to 
laugh at. The boy’s merriment attracted the 
notice of Earl Percy, who rode at the head of 
the column on a big white horse. 

‘¢ ¢ What are you laughing at?’ inquired his 
lordship. 

‘«¢ To think how you'll dance by and by to 
the tune of Chevy Chase, instead of Yankee 
Doodle,’ replied the young scapegrace. 

‘* My lord gave his horse the spur, and gal- 
loped to the front, appearing moody and pre- 
occupied, as if the fate of his great ancestor 
was brooding over him. 

‘*We had got through Little Cambridge, 
now Brighton, when an express from General 
Gage overtook the troops. The courier rode 
straight up to the earl, and, lifting his hat, 
delivered his errand in hurried accents. His 
lordship turned in his saddle, and exclaimed, — 

**¢Qn! press on! God's life, gentlemen! 
we shall be too late!’ 

‘The soldiers marched silently, and with 
quickened pace, urged on by their officers. 
The road was deserted. Not a living thing 
appeared in view as we passed the houses. 
Never had I experienced such an oppressive 
stillness. We soon reached the bridge lead- 
ing to the colleges, and I heard the word 
passed to halt, prime, and load: The can- 
noneers lighted their matches. These orders 
being executed, the troops impatiently awaited 
the word to march; but it did not come. The 
officers slashed the bushes by the road-side 
with their swords, and demanded of each other 
what was amiss. 

‘* ¢ The bridge is up,’ said one. 

‘¢¢ The rebels mean to make a stand here,’ 
said another. 

‘¢¢°Tis what I most wish for, next to my 
dinner,’ ejaculated a third. 
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‘* By this time fatigue had caused our com- 
pany of boys to dwindle to fewer than a dozen. 
The bridge was soon made passable, and the 
troops crossed. Before we followed, I picked 
up a handful of musket-balls where they had 
stood. At the colleges, an officer sternly for- 
bade our following the column farther; and, 
as we were thoroughly tired, after quenching 
our thirst at a neighboring well, we threw our- 
selves upon the grass to rest. 

‘* The rig’lars were hardly out of sight, when 
the roads in every. direction seemed swarming 
with men, some in squads of twos and threes, 
some with the semblance of military order, but 
all armed with muskets or fowling-pieces, and 
looking eager and determined. They halted, 
by common consent, on the college green. An 
angry murmur of many voices, every instant 
more and more threatening, came out of the 
throng. 

‘**Our brethren have been slaughtered at 
Lexington by the king’s cutthroats. Let us 
avenge them!’ said an elegant-looking young 
man, armed with a handsome fusee and a 
hanger. 

‘* How brave he looked as he said this, 
his eye sparkling, his form drawn up to its 

full height! I thought I had never beheld 
" such an heroic countenance. 

‘*** Ay, avenge them! Down with the bloody- 
backs!’ shouted the multitude. 

‘¢ ¢ Lead us on, doctor!’ cried several voices ; 
and I then knew it was Warren who had first 
spoken. 

‘* Excited by the scene, without a moment’s 
reflection I joined our people, who now put 
themselves in motion in the route the British 
had just taken. Half an hour brought us to 
the Black Horse in Menotomy. We plainly 
heard firing at no great distance. By advice 
of our leader, we made a circuit across the 
fields, concealing ourselves in some woods 
near the Foot of the Rocks. Cannon firing 
was now distinctly audible, and at every peal 
my heart gave a great thump; but I tell you, 
boy, I had little idea of what was coming. 

‘* «'There they are!’ 

‘**T looked. . Sure enough, there they were, 
and in haste, too. The front platoons fired at 
every one they saw, and then fell out on each 
side to reload. Every house was saluted with 
a volley of shot; and what maddened us to 
desperation was the sight of feeble women, 
with babes in their arms, flying shrieking 
across the fields, with these miscreants shoot- 
ing at them, and hooting like demons, while 
flames issued from the dwellings the poor 
creatures had but just quitted.” 
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The old man had kept his pipe alight, giv- 
ing, every now and then, a whiff between the 
sentences; but, animated by his recollections, 
he now clinched his teeth so hard as to break 
the stem of the pipe in two. : 

**Don’t stop, grandpa! How did it end?” 
I exclaimed. 

‘*Waal, boy, we just let the rig’lars pass our 
hiding-place, and then, with a yell of rage, our 
men fellontheir rear. I forgot I had no weapon 
but a stout hickory stick, and shouted, and 
rushed into the thickest of the médée. The 
first thing I knew, the soldiers faced about, 
and gave us a. volley slap in our faces. I 
thought the day of judgment had come, sar- 
tin’. How like fiends they looked, panting 
with rage and heat, and with faces begrimed 
with powder and dirt! An officer on horse- 
back — my acquaintance of the North End — 
waved them on, his hat in one hand, his sword 
in the other. 

‘**Upon them, my gallant Fusileers! Give 
them the steel! Once more, for Old England 
and victory!’ 

‘*¢ Down with the murderers!’ ‘Kill the 
assassins!’ yelled the excited provincials. 

‘** Fire, in God’s name, and charge home!’ 
cried a ringing voice I recognized for War- 
ren’s. 

‘The soldiers were actually pushed along 
by our onset, some falling every instant under 
the deadly fire. A shot knocked the officer 
from his horse, at which a cheer went up from 
our side. We made another rush, and forced 
the enemy toarun. A poor devil of a drum- 
mer-boy was just in front of me. I sprang 
upon him, and brought him to the ground. 
Behold! it was Tony, my chum of the Roy- 
als. It was the work of an instant to take 
away his drum, and then to follow the throng, 
beating the charge like a drummer gone mad. 
My prisoner kept close at my heels. Our peo- 
ple saw my capture, and heard my drum. As 
for me, I hurrahed myself hoarse, and got this 
hole in my hat.” 

Here the old man paused, breathless. 

‘‘Plague on’t!” hé at length exclaimed; 
‘‘here’s my pipe out, and the fire too. What'll 
granny say?” 





—— Amonc the old Northern Vikings of* 
the ninth and tenth centuries, to kill a man, 
and say that you had killed him, was man- 
slaughter. To kill him, and not take it on 
your hands, was murder. To kill men atdead 
of night was also murder. 
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“JAOK AND THE BEANSTALK.” 
A SHADOW PANTOMIME.* 


BY PRINCE FUZZ. 


CHARACTERS. — Jack. The Grant of ‘* The 
Upper Regions.” A PEDDLER. The Fairy 
oF GOODFORTUNE. JACK’s MoTHER. The 
Giant's WIFE. A MAIp. 


ACT I. 

A room in Jacxk’s house. 

A road. 

A room in JAcK’s house. 
ACT II. 

The garden of JAck’s house. 


A road in ‘‘ The Upper Regions.” 
The door of the GrantT’s castle. 


ACT III. 


The dining-room of the GIANT's 
castle. 

Yard of Jack's house. 

The door of castle. 

The dining-room of castle. 


SCENE 
ScENE 
ScENE 


ScENE 
SCENE 2. 
SCENE 


ScENE 


ScENE 
ScENE 
SCENE 


ACT IV. 
Yard of Jack’s house. 
Door of castle. 
Dining-room of castle. 
Yard of JAck’s house. 

Act I. Scene I. 

Enter JAck’s MOTHER (L.) with broom ; look- 
ing about, sighs. Commences sweeping. 
Enter JAcK (L.), with hands in his pockets; 
sits down on a chair. His MoTHER, whose 
back is turned when he enters, turns, and, 


SCENE I. 
SCENE 2. 
SCENE 3. 
SCENE 4. 


seeing him, lifts her broom as if to strike 


him; he dodges, and exit (R.) She goes to 
the door and calls after him, ‘‘ Go, you lazy 
boy, and sell the cow.” Then resumes sweep- 
ing and sighing. She sweeps before her all 
the way across the stage, and then exit (L). 


Scene II. 


Enter Jack, with cow. (L.) Jack takes out 
his knife and begins to whittle a stick. The 
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cow goes to the side of stage to eat grass. 
Enter PEDDLER. (R.) Seeing cow, points 
first to Jack, then to the cow, as if to ask if 
the cow belonged to him. Jack nods his head. 
PEDDLER then takes a handful of beans from 
his pocket, points first to beans, then to Jack, 
afterwards to cow, and last to himself, as if to 
say, ‘‘If you will give me your cow, I will 
give you these beans.” Jack looks at beans, 
then holds up his hand in astonishment. The 
PEDDLER drops them, slowly, from one hand 
to the other.. JAcK jumps up and down in 
delight, and holds his hat for the beans; as 
soon as the beans are put in his hat, he runs 
home. [2xt L. 

The PEDDLER laughs, and. turns to cow, 
who kicks up her heels and runs off. (R.) The 
PEDDLER lifts his hands in surprise, and then 
follows her. [Ext R. 

Scene III. 


Enter Jack’s MOTHER (L.) with a small piece 
of bread in her hand, which she holds up and 
looks at, and then lays it on the table, sits 


down, and weeps. Enter Jack (R.); joyfully 
shows his MoTHeEeR the beans. His MOTHER 
looks up; seeing the beans in the hat, snatches 
them away, runs to the window, and throws 
them out. Looks around for a stick to switch 
Jack with; picks up her broom and chases 
him out of the room. (£x7¢ Jack, L.) She 
calls after him, ‘‘Go to bed, you bad, bad 
boy, without your supper; you have sold our 
cow for nothing, and now we shall starve.” 
Sits down and weeps. 


- [Curtain fails.] 


Act II. Scene I. 


The beanstalk begins to growin the centre 
of stage, slowly at first, then rapidly, until it 
reaches the ceiling. When the beanstalk has 
finished growing, Jack's head appears at the 
window. (R.) - He opens his mouth, and lifts 
his hands in wonderment; then jumps out the 
window, and climbs the beanstalk. When 
half way up, his MoTHER comes out the door 
(R.), and beckons him to come down; at last 
throws her shoe after him, then goes crying in 
at the door. (R.) 








JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


Scene II. 

Enter Jack. (R.) Looks around in bewil- 
derment. Takes out his crust of bread from 
his pocket. Enter Farry (L.) dressed as an 
old woman. Comes up to JACK, points down 
her throat and then to Jacx’s bread, and looks 
very sorrowful, as if to say, ‘‘ Please give me 
some bread; I am very hungry.” JACK gives 
her the crust. Instantly the woman's water- 
proof drops off, and the Fairy stands before 
him. Jack almost falls over backward in 
amazement. She then says to JAcK, ‘‘The 
giant in yonder castle has murdered your 
father, and taken all his money. Go get it; 
be brave, and fear not.” After waving her 
wand, she flies up in the air and disappears. 

[Zxit Jack, joyfully, L. 
Scene III. 


Enter Jack. (R.) Goes to other side of 
stage and taps at the door. Enter GIANT’s 
Wire, out of door. (L.) Jack begs to be let 
in. She at first refuses. JACK points to his 
mouth, and then rubs his stomach. At ‘last 
she allows him to enter. [xeunt, at door. L. 


Curtain falls. 
Act III. Scene I. 
The Giant’s WIFE putting Jack in a cup- 
board. (R.) Enter Grant. (L.) Sniffs 


around, and looks about, &c. His wife stands 
before the cupboard. She makes him sit 
down in his chair, and brings him his supper. 
While he is eating, Jack pokes his head out 
the door of his hiding-place. After the GIANT 
finishes his meal, he calls to his Wirk, “‘ Bring 
me my hen, that lays the golden eggs!” 
[Zxit WIFE, L. 

Jack holds up his hands and nods approv- 
ingly. Enter Wire, with hen. (L.) She holds 
it up, and takes it to the table. Grant picks 
up an egg and shows it. : Jack jumps around. 
The Wire takes the supper off. While she is 
out, the Grant falls asleep. Jack slips out 
of cupboard, reaches for hen and eggs,’ and 
exits. (R.) r 
Scene II. 

Enter JAcK, down the beanstalk, with hen. 
Enter MoTHER. (L.) JAcK gives his mother 
the hen and golden eggs. She takes them, and 
goes joyfully into the house. Jack runs after 
her. (L.) Enter Jack, dressed a little different ; 
goes at once and climbs the beanstalk. His 
MOTHER appears and looks after him; when 
he disappears, she exits into house. (L.) 


Scene III. 
Enter Jack. (R.) Goes to castle door, raps. 





Enter WIFE. (L.) JAcK begs to be let in, as 
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before. WuFE refuses; gets on his knees; still 

she will not let him in. At last he begins to 

weep, and she takes compassion on him and 

lets him enter. [ Zxeunt in door, R. 
Scene IV. 

Enter Wire with Jack. (R.) Hides Jack in 
cupboard, as before. (L.) Enter Grant. Eats 
his supper. When finished, says, ‘‘ Bring me 
my money, so I may count it.” His Wirz 
places it beside him. While counting it, his 
WIFE exits (L.), and he falls asleep and snores. 
Jack comes out, as before, snatches the bags, 
and exits. (R.) } 

Curtain fails. 


Act IV. Scene I. 


Enter Jack, from house (L.), dressed very 
nicely, with flowing cape and feather in his hat. 
Looks up the beanstalk, and then at the house. 
Enter his MotHer, from garden (R.), with 
flowers. She falls on Jacx’s neck, and begs 
him not to go up again; he gently lifts her 
from his neck, nods his head, and kisses his 
hand to her. Enter Marp. (L.) The MoTHER 
faints in MAIp’s arms, and is carried into the 
house. JAcK exits up the beanstalk. 

Scene II. 

Enter Jack. (L.) Goes, as before, to castle 
door, and raps. GrIAntT’s WIFE puts her head 
out, then draws it in again. Jack raps again. 
Enter WIFE, and JAcK begs to be taken in. 
She refuses. He points to sky, then to his 
dress, and to his throat, as if to inform her it 
is getting dark, he is out with thin clothes, 
and is very hungry. She refuses, and is about 
to leave, when he takes out a purse and offers 
it to her; she bows and accepts it, and leads 
him through the door. (R.) 


Scene III. 

Enter Wire and Jack. (L.) She puts him 
behind a chair. Enter G1ant (R.) to supper. 
As before, he eats whole roasts of beef, plates 
of bread, turkeys, fowls, &c. Then calls for 
his ‘‘ fairy harp,” which is brought. Jack 
peeps out from behind the chair, and shakes 
his fist at the Giant. Harp plays. (Music ° 
is heard.) While the music continues to . 
play, the Grant falls asleep. Exit Wire 
with dishes. (R.) Jack takes up harp and 
starts to run. The harp cries ‘out, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter! Master!” Grant awakes. Seeing Jack 
with harp, starts to follow him. Exit Jack 
(L.) first, then GIANT staggering after him. 


Scene IV. 
Enter Jack’s MoTHER, with Mar. (L.) 
Enter JAcK, down the beanstalk, with harp 
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calling ‘‘ Master! Master!” Jack puts harp 
down, shouts, ‘‘ Bring mean axe.” Exit Marp 
(L.) and MoTHER (R.). GIANT’s feet appear 
at top of stalk. Enter MorHer, with axe. 
Jack cuts down the beanstalk. After a few 
blows it falls; with it the Grant, who falls 
dead. Enter Farry (r.). Waves her wand; 
the stalk and Giant disappear. The Fairy 
congratulates JAcK on his success. JACK and 
his MoTHER kneel for Farry’s blessing. 
Curtain falls. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

First you want a sheet hung between the 
folding doors, or across the middle of a long 
room. The folding doors will do for a curtain 
at the end of the acts; but if the sheet is across 
the room, you will need a curtain as well as 
the sheet. Next, you will want ove candle in 
the middle of the room which is to be the 
stage; all else must be dark. Between the 
scenes, a hand or book may be held before 
the candle, so as the light may not fall on 
the sheet, while the scenes are being changed. 

In Act I., Scene I., the room may be very 
simple; a table and a chair are all that are 
needed. The things must be placed near the 
sheet, ‘‘as things near the sheet reflect a 
shadow small, things near the candle, large.” 
Jack and his Mother, then, stand near the 
sheet. 

Act I., Scene II., is also simple; a road may 
have no scenery at all. Zhe cow may be a boy 
on his hands and knees, with a shawl or sheet 
over him, a rope fora tail, and paper horns. 
It should be nearer the light than Jack, asa 
cow is larger than a boy! The person in act- 
ing should always, if possible, face the sides, 
as the profile in shadow is more expressive 
than the fill face. 

Act Il. Scene I. Though very simple, this 
scene has a fine effect, if done right. Leta 
person hold a branch of a small tree, or bush, 
just before the light, “as things behind the 
candle do not reflect on the sheet.” First the 
bush is lying flat, then one leaf appears, and 
gradually the beanstalk becomes full grown, 
by straightening it up before the light; it 
should ‘be held just before the light to appear 
large. That Jack’s shadow may appear as at 
a window, let him stand on a chair, and put 
his head out, so the shadow may fall on the 
sheet. When he is to appear, he must jump 
off the chair on to the stage, near the curtain. 

When he is to climb the beanstalk he must 
go nearer the light, and guickly jump over 
them (the light and beanstalk), as that makes 
him appear as if he goes up in the ceiling. No 
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scenery may be used for the house, as that is 
on the side. ’ 

Act II. Scene II. Same as the road in 
Act I. Scene II. When the Fairy wishes to 
drop her waterproof, she may drop it flat, not 
in a lump, and then it will not show. When 
she wishes to disappear, she is to jump over 
the light. In this scene, Jack may stand 
nearer the light, and the Fairy nearer the 
sheet, so as to appear smaller than Jack. 

Act II. Scene III. This scene also requires 
no scenery; but it would be better, if conven- 
ient, to have a door. This could be made of 
pasteboard, and held near the light. The Wife 
is to be the. size of Jack’s Mother, not a “ gi- 
antess.” 

Act III. Scene I. The cupboard must be 
near the sheet; in fact, there need not be any; 
but Jack can be put where his shadow will not 
fall on the sheet. The Giant’s table and chair 
must be very near the candle. The Giant 
must stand near the light, so he can appear 
large; and may sit near the end of the stage, 
so when he eats, he can open his mouth very 
wide, and slip the things back of his head 
(for the shadow will fall on the sheet as though 
he were eating), and a person behind the 
scene may take the dish from him. In this 
way he may make a very large meal, much to 
the amusement and astonishment of the audi- 
ence. The hen may be of pasteboard. Jack 


-must be careful not to go near the light in 


reaching for the hen, but stretch his arm for it. 

Act III. Scene II. Jack may jump over 
the candle to appear to come down the bean- 
stalk, and work his legs as if in climbing, and 
then run up near the sheet. When he is to 
make his second appearance on the stage, out 
of his window, let him change his dress a lit- 
tle, for any change in his dress will showin his 
shadow. His exit is as before, over the candle. 

Act III., Scene III., and Act III., Scene 
IV., we have already described. The bags in 
Act III., Scene IV., maybe pillows, which give 


.a fine effect, and are light and easily carried. 


Act IV. Scene I. We have described this 
scene also; only Jack needs the little change 
in dress, as is mentioned. Also Act IV. 
Scene III. The harp may be of pasteboard. 
The music may be made either by singing, or 
by the piano. The Giant must remember, in 
running off, not to go near to sheet. 

Act IV. Scene IV. When the Fairy ap- 
pears and wishes the beanstalk and Giant to 
vanish, the candle must be lifted over them,on 
thé side of the curtain, leaving them in the 
dark. After they have moved, the candle may 
be put in its proper place again. 
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FROM AN ORATION DELIVERED AT CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
ON THE 19TH OF APRIL, 1875, THE ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF ‘‘CONCORD FIGHT.” 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
E are fortunate that we behold this day. 
The heavens bend benignly over us, 
the earth blossoms with renewed life, and our 
hearts beat joyfully together with one emotion 
of filial gratitude and patriotic exultation. Cit- 
izens of a great, free, and prosperous country, 
we come hither to honor the men, our fathers, 
who on this spot and upon this day, a hundred 
years ago, struck the first blow in the contest 
which made that country independent. Here, 
beneath the hills they trod, by the peaceful 
river on whose shores they dwelt, amidst the 
fields that they sowed and reaped, proudly re- 
calling their virtue and their valor, we come 
to tell their story, to try ourselves by their 
lofty standard to know if we are their worthy 
children; and, standing reverently where they 
stood, and fought, and died, to swear before 
God and each other, in the words of him upon 
whom, in our day, the spirit of the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers visibly descended, that govern- 
ment of the People, by the Peopie, for the 
People, shall not perish from the earth. 

This ancient town, with its neighbors who 
share its glory, has never failed fitly to com- 
memorate this great day of its history. Fifty 
years ago, while some soldiers of the Concord 
fight were yet living, — twenty-five years ago, 
while still a few venerable survivors lingered, 
— with prayer, and eloquence, and song you 
renewed the pious vow. But the last living 
link with the Revolution has long been broken. 
Great events and a mightier struggle have ab- 
sorbed our own generation. , Yet we who 
stand here to-day have a sympathy with the 
men at the old North Bridge which those who 
preceded us here at earlier celebrations could 
not know. With them war was a name and a 
tradition. So swift and vast had been the 
change and the development of the country 
that the Revolutionary clash of arms was al- 
ready vague and unreal, and Concord and 
Lexington seemed to them almost as remote 
and historic as Arbela and Sempach. When 
they assembled to celebrate this day, they saw 
a little group of tottering forms, eyes from 





which the light was fading, arms nerveless and 
withered, thin white hairs that fluttered in the 
wind — they saw a few venerable relics of a 
vanished age, whose pride was that before liv- 
ing memory they had been minute-men of 
American Independence. + But with us how 
changed! War is no longer a tradition half 
romantic and obscure. It has ravaged how 
many of our homes! it has wrung how many 
of the hearts before me! North and south, 
we know the pang. Our common liberty is 
consecrated by a common sorrow. We do not 
count around us a few feeble veterans of the 
contest, but we are girt with a cloud of wit- 
nesses. We are surrounded everywhere by 
multitudes in the vigor of their prime — be- 
hold them here to-day sharing in these pious 
and peaceful rites, the honored citizens, legis- 
lators, magistrates — yes, the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic — whose glory it is. that they 
were minute-men of American liberty and 
union. These men of to-day interpret to us 
with resistless eloquence the men and the times 
we commemorate. Now, if never before, we 
understand the Revolution. Now we know 
the secret of those old hearts and homes. .. . 
No royal governor, indeed, sits in yon state- 
ly capital, no‘hostile fleet for many a year has 
vexed the waters of our coasts, nor is any army 
but our own ever likely to tread our soil. , Not 
such are our enemies to-day. They do not 
come proudly stepping to the drum-beat, with 
bayonets flashing in the morning sun. But 
wherever party spirit shall strain the ancient 
guarantees of freedom, or bigotry and igno- 
rance shall lay their fatal hands upon educa- 
tion, or the arrogance of caste shall strike at 
equal rights, or corruption shall poison the 
very springs of national life, there, minute-men 
of liberty, are your Lexington Green and Conr 
cord Bridge ; and, as you love your country and 
your kind, and would have your children rise 
up and call you blessed, spare not the enemy! 
Over the hills, out of the earth, down from the 
clouds, pourin resistless might. Fire fromevery 
rock and tree, from door and window, from 
hearth-stone and chamber; hang upon his flank 
and rear from morn to sunset, and so through 
a land blazing with-holy indignation hurl the 
hordes of ignorance, and corruption, and in- 
justice back, back, in utter defeat and ruin. 
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ETTER-WRITING. — We do not intend 
to write an essay on this subject at the 
present time, though when half a dozen para- 
graphs we desire to indite, in this connection, 
are put together, they may make such a paper. 
We should like to show our readers one of our 
monthly batches of correspondence, in order 
to enable them to appreciate the difference be- 
tween a neat anda slovenly letter. Acheron 
writes like copperplate, on a sheet of commer- 
cial note. Every letter, word, and line is in 
its proper place, and it is a very great pleasure 
to read such an epistle. Another letter is 
sprawled all over a foolscap sheet; and this 
is just the point we wish to make — the choice 
of suitable paper. Never use foolscap, for it 
is an abomination in the eyes of all people of 
taste and refinement. A person using it is 
tempted to sprawl his writing all over the 
page, and to indulge in vicious flourishes, 
which are always a nuisance, whatever the 
writing-masters may say to the contrary. We 
should as soon think of writing a letter on a 
barn door with a piece of chalk, and sending 
it by freight train to its destination, as of using 
foolscap. If we could not do any better, we 
should fold half a sheet of it into a decent 
shape. 


FRaupDs. —Japetus wishes to see the pic- 
tures of the head workers of the Magazine, 
and suggests that they be engraved and used 
in place of the usual frontispiece. While we 
are willing to consider the suggestion, it would 
be well to inquire what proportion of our 
readers are interested in the head work.. We 
doubt whether a tenth part of them bestow 
any especial attention upon it. It is only one 
department of the Magazine, and we know of 
many constant readers who never attempted 
to guess a puzzle in their lives. While we are 
always ready to forget and forgive, we regard 
it as mean and unworthy in a young gentle- 
man to deceive the editor by sending head 
work under different names. It is a fraud on 





the other puzzlers, as well as on the editor. 
We call it mean, because it is cheating others 
out of their fair share of the space we give to 
this subject. In one number, this year, are 
two rebuses, sent by the same person under 
different names. It has been done by so many, 
that we cease to expose it — the letters of such 
burn as well as any others. 


GoInc on A Mission. — Thus saith Fera- 
morz: ‘ Lillie Grant writes, ‘We should like 
to send Feramorz on a mission to the Pacific 
coast, for the purpose of showing the girls 
there how to make puzzles; but we doubt 
whether he will be willing to go.’ And that’s 
just where’ you make a mistake, my respected 
friend. Just you try me! Make the propo- 
sition, and see how quickly I’ll jump at it. All 
I should require would be a box of tooth-pow- 
der, a file of ‘The Christian Union,’ and a 
blank check. Whoo-oo-oop!!” We shall be 
happy to furnish the tooth-powder, but a steel 
rasp would do him more good than the file he 
suggests; and as for the blank checks, we will 
cheerfully supply him with a bushel of them, 
though we don’t believe they would do him 
any more good than the file.. 

ANOTHER AUTHOR. — We desire to encour- 
age native talent, even in the young. Roland 
is the author this time; and we are willing to 
give this Roland for our Oliver. Here is as 
much of the story as we can afford space for :— 


The two Castaways. 


The storm was rageing fearfully. The waves 
rose as high as Mountains and dashed over 
the gallant ship, making her masts creak, and 
groan under their weight. The ship was 
bound for Atlantic Ocean for whales. Her 
commander was Capt. Starbuck who had 
started from New York in the 18— in the ship 
Bounder, and it is in this ship that his Adven- 
tures occured. The vessel rolled and pitched 
so that it was thought she would go over but 
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she righted herself and plunged madly on- 
ward with the spead of lightning. All of a 
suddun the cry of Breakers Ahead was heard, 
and the next minute the ship struck a rock 
and all on board’were pitched into the raging 
water. As soon as Capt. Starbuck Struck the 
water, he made for the shore and after several 
attempts reached it so exusted, that he fainted. 
When he returned to concience, he was lying 
upon a sandy shore, with the hot sun burning 
his head. I can not lay here he exclaimed, 
and suiting his word started for some shady 
trees about 4 a mile from the shore. 
To be continued. 


But then we are appalled to find after the 
‘*To be continued,” this suggestive business 
note :— 


‘*Mr. publisher, if you will give me about $5. 
dollars I will write the rest of this story. If 
you accept this story write me a letter soon, 
and if not send me the part of the story back. 
but I hope you will take the story,—Adress 


I am 12 years old. 

put that in your Magazine. 

P::8. 

if you accept my story do not put my right 
name in put Roland for my name.” - ; 


Cheap enough! But Roland might die of 
old age before he completed it, and then where 
should we be? We do not accept stories until 
we receive the whole of them. It is not safe to 
do so, taking the uncertainty of life into con- 
sideration. 


Tue Prizes. — The prize for the best puz- 
zle, awarded by the Editor, is given to Ache- 
ron, of New York city. The committee on 
‘answers award the first prize to Alice, Boston; 
the second to Sphinx, Boston; and the third 
to Mono Thing, of South . Berwick, Maine. 
For reasons some will understand, we feel 
called upon to say that the young lady who 
has taken the first prize, the last two months, 
is Miss Alice E. Stevens, Boston; that the 
Editor never saw her, and has not the pleasure 
of her acquaintance. She answered every 
puzzle correctly both times. 


AMATEURS. — The Amateur Aspirant, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 50 cents a year, is a handsome 
and readable paper.— The Amateur Globe, 
Boston, is smart and funny. — The Wolverine 
Messenger, Otto Starck, Jr., 229 Lafayette St., 
Detroit, Mich., 50 centsa year, is large, neatly 
printed, and is the organ of the Detroit Ca- 
dets. — The Youth’s Magazine, Guy C. Led- 
yard, Jr., 25 cents a year, 29 Twenty-Fifth St., 
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Chicago, has a cover. — The. Amateur Times, 
25 cents a year, D. M. Baker, Jonesville, Mich. 
— The Cat, 10 cents a year, C. C. Mooeér, Cov- 
ington, Ky., is evidently after ‘‘ The Mouse,” 
published over in Ohio:— The Amateur Mer- 
cury, Jo. F. Baker, 166 Seventeenth St., Brook- 
lyn, 35 cents a year. — The Folio, Will. A. Ely, 
Box 359, Elyria, Ohio, 20 cents a year, is small 
and pretty. — The Cap Sheaf, Charles Town- 
send, Weedsport, N. Y., 15 cents for six 
months. — The Pastime, John Boyle, 212 Four- 
and-a-half St., Washington, D. C., 25 centsa 
year. — Our Museum, Fred. L. Rowe, Box go, 
Laconia, N. H., 10 cents a year. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LETTER Baa. 


Dexter’s rebus contains two id-ears, and we 
send it to the artist. — C. T. Hat’s half square 
meets our views. — L. Dorado is a California 
printer, ‘‘ pickled down in printer’s ink for the 
last six days.” He writes a neat letter, and 
makes a good job of his puzzles, one of which 
we take. — No money to be made out of puz- 
zles, C. B., and we don’t like to have the noble 
art degraded by mercenary motives. — We can 
take but oné, Acheron, and that must be the 
rebus, which is the best thing we have seen 
this month. Some of the letters in the pencil 
puzzle are erased, so that they cannot be read. 
It was the printer who used the cipher instead 
of a breve, his case containing no such char- 
acter, we suppose. It was not used as a musi- 
cal symbol, but as the zame of one, and was 
not technically expressed. We should object 
to Greek letters, in character, but not to the 
words alpha, beta, gamma, &c. We like Fer- 
amorz, and believe in him. Acheron writes a 
magnificent letter, but he is just a little too 
sharp. — The cross word by Spencer Lewis 
will pass. — A mistake in your enigma, Bow- 
ser, and we cannot take a pi puzzle unless the 
letters are printed with the pen, or otherwise 
made so plain as not to vex the spirit of the 
compositor. — We can do nothing with your 
second lot of head work, Waverley ; but do spell 
your name correctly. — We are desired to say 
that it is not the general rule, among amateur 
editors, to forward specimens, unless the re- 
quest is accompanied by the necessary stamps ; 
and we may add, in this connection, that we 
shall not put ‘‘specimens” in ‘Our Letter 
Writers,” for the reason that it is useless to do 
so. — We have repeatedly called the attention 
of head workers to the standing notices in this 
department; and this month we throw a great 
many puzzles.and addresses into the waste- 
basket, because the writers failed to comply 
with our regulations, which we consider rea- 
sonable, and we intend to enforce them strictly. 











ANSWERS FOR May. 


82. (Ell over S) (break) (NO) (tower) 
(sun) (— = less) (IT) (beet) (O) (comb) (E) 
(fort) (hare) (time) — 

Lovers break not hours, unless it be to come 

before their time. 

83. REVELRY 
POMEROY 
MUSICAL 
BEZeericaL 
RADICEL 
P2ricHER 
oPACowS 

84. Neil Brandon. 85. The full-page rebus of 

Miss Humphrey. 

86. 


O 
OPE 
OPERA 
ERA 
A 


87. Windsor. 
Rare. Tare. 


89. 


88. Care. Dare. Fare. Hare. 


go. Still ending and beginning still. 91. Euse- 
bius. 92. Jonquill. 93. (THE) (miser) 
(knot, withe, stand, in G) (HIS) (sack) (U) 
(mule) (8ED) (riches) (IS) (knot) (C on 
tent) — 
The miser, notwithstanding his accumulated 
riches, is not content. 94. 1. Power. 2. El- 
egy. 3. Advantage. 4. Chief. 5. Error. 95. 
(Sea) (hill) (I) (cot) (he) — Chilicothe. 96. 
Theirs but to do and die. 97. Handy Andy. 
98. SHRUB 

sToRkK 

crROuvUP 

POUND 

KNAVE 





99. (Grate) (four tunes in the hands of fools) 
(R) (grater) (miss) (fort) (UNES) — Great 
fortunes in the hands of fools are greater mis- 
fortunes. 100 B u R 
AR E 
REVE 
DrEED 
tor. (Abyss in ear) — Abyssinia. 
102. M 
RAT 
MANOR 
TON 





KNIGHT’s SPRING. 
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Puck. 
REBUS. , 





HEAD WORK. 


REBUS. 














DIAMOND PvuZZLE.. Cross Worp ENIGMA. 

106. 1. Aconsonant. 2. A favorite. 3. An | 108. My first is in dusk, but not in dawn. 
idolater. 4. A noted Roman character. 5.Aj} My second is in deer, but not in fawn. 
claw. 6. A religious female. 7. A consonant. My third is in love, but not in hate. 

TECUMSEH. My fourth is in destiny, but not in fate. 
My fifth is in billow, but not in wave. 
DovuBLE DIAMOND. My sixth is in fearless, but not in brave. 

107. Across: 1. A consonant. 2. Acover-| My seventh is in valley, but not in plain. 
ing for the head. 3. The residence of Turkish | My whole is the name of a city in Spain. 
ladies. 4. Acrown. 5. A small-sized horse. G. RANGER. 
6. To locate. 7. Aconsonant. Down: 1. 100. LETTER PuzzLE. 

2. Aswine. 3. Animals. 4. An English ti- 109. One S, one Z, three Y’s and a G, 
5. Acreed. 6. A web of rope-yarn. 7. If rightly joined, will be 
U. GENE. A word you donot often see. S. Harp. 





110. ILLUSTRATED QUOTATION FROM Hoop. 





























DECAPITATED AND CURTAILED DouBLE of tea. 4. A letter of the Greek alphabet. 5. 
AcrosTIc. To talk with a slight knowledge of a subject. 
Behead and curtail the following definitions, NUNEDAD. 
and the primals will give an introduction, and HoLLow Square. 
the finals an Italian poet. 112. Top, an animal. bottom, a foreigner; 
111. 1. Docility. 2. A snare. 3. A kind | left, an animal; right, a country. 
ITALIAN Boy. 
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113. ENIGMA. 


225, 





METAGRAM. 

114. Complete, I am a light. Change my 
head, and I become, in succession, corn ground 
coarsely; not dry; a lodging-place. Change 
my head and tail, and amananimal. Change 
my tail, and I become maimed. Transpose 
me, and I become a man. CLARA. 











ANAGRAMS. 
115. 1. Coral main top. 2. I notice a nun. 
3. Rain too. 4. No ovine rat. 5. I tame corn. 
6. Main notion. 7. Oats induce. NEPTUNE. 


116. REBUs. 


SOOOWN THE 





ALE 500100500 VER 
7HE 


we fF ZOIGIE. v MHege 
Cross Worp ENIGMA. 

117. My first is in hat, but not in cap. 

My second is in sleep, but not in nap. 

My third is in leg, but not in foot. 

My fourth is in take, but not in put. 

My fifth is in good; but not in bad. 

My sixth is in angry, but not in mad. 

My seventh is in whale, but not in fish. 

My eighth is in pan, but not in dish. 

My ninth is in havoc, but not in raid. 

My whole is the greatest invention made. 

C. Y. Rus. 
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118. PRovers Resus. 


DIAMOND PUZZLEs. 
11g. 1. Aconsonant. 2. Arug. 3. A boy’s 
name. 4. A beverage. 5. A consonant. 
L. Dorapo. 


120. 1. A consonant. 


2. Ananimal. 3. A 
beast of burden. 


4. Adrink. 5. A vowel. 
MAZEPPA. 
CHARADE. 

121. My first is a chariot. My second is 
anything that binds. My third is a malt 
liquor. My whole is a city in Pennsylvania. 
MystTIc. 


122. DousBLE ACROSTIC. 





















RUST/ICUS 





Worp Square. 

123. 1. The motion of anything. 2. A fab- 
ric of cotton thread. 3. Part of a square mile. 
4. An equal. : A. B. 

Worp Square. 

124. 1. A-seasoning for food. 2. A tree of 

Africa. 3.Shares. 4. Means of trial. C. F.M. 


Drop-LettTerR PuZZLe. 
Cities of the United States. 
125. V-n-e-s-n-i-l-. -e-c-l-n-u-. -a-c-i-o-h-s. 
TILDEN. 





OUR LETTER BAG.’ 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Eprtor or OLiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.”? Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender.] 





UNE is a very pleasant month; but the 

seasons seem to be out of joint this, year, 
and as we write, in the middle of April, for 
the first month of the summer, the ground is 
covered with snow—‘‘the beautiful snow.” 
However, we shall undoubtedly come out all 
right in the end. Our attentive correspond- 
ents are as mindful of us as ever, as the huge 
pile of letters before us fully demonstrates. 
They are loaded with puzzles, and we take 
them up in the order in which they came. — 
Xeryion sends a square word, which will do, 
with a little tinkering. — B. C. Boxge’s rebus 
will not do: ‘“‘half a league” is a good deal 
more than half, and the ‘‘ 600” are riding, for 
there is nothing to indicate the past tense. — 
‘¢ Shawl,” in Wm. Low’s rebus, for ‘‘ shall,” is 
not allowable when rebuses are plenty; nor is 
“sun,” ‘‘deer,” for ‘*sunder.” — Trochee’s 
letter rebus is good enough to use, but is 
hardly a prize puzzle. — Waverley’s enigma is 
saved, but we had to correct one mistake. — 
U. Gene’s double diamond is all right. 

Carolus takes ‘‘ Hohenlinden” for a drop- 
letter. Every school-boy knows it by heart, 


so that there would be no guess at all in it. —- 


We are very much obliged to Wm. M. Spaul- 
ding, editor of the Zenith City Star, Duluth, 
for a copy of Knott’s speech on Duluth; but 
we have lost the address of the person who 
asked for it. — Pequot is a big Indian, but his 
puzzles come without his address, which is 
now a fatal omission. — Nunedad’s queer acros- 
tic is conditionally accepted, as are all we take. 
—Dawb’s geographical is an original idea, 
and we take it: we have a high opinion of just 
this sort of thing. — Capt. Hussy does not 
write plainly enough for a pi puzzle; and we 





will not bother the printer to look at the an- 
swer to ascertain what the letters are. — Cla- 
ra’s metagram will do, though we do not often 
take anything written with a pencil, unless for 
some good reason. — Aldingar’s rebus is not 
quite the thing, for, though the bill is receipt- 
ed, this does not prove that the debt is paid. 

We don’t think E. Dix’s request is a reason- 
able one to make to our subscribers. Why 
should they invest in postage stamps to give 
him the addresses of the eminent men of our 
country? Boys should learn business habits, 
and any request for the writer’s benefit should 
be accompanied with a stamp.— Hiawatha’s 
acrostic will do: authors must pay letter post- 
age on manuscripts sent to newspapers and 
magazines, but not on d004 matter. — Joe Ker’s 
head work will not do: we know of no book 
which tells all about row and sail boats; the 
Magazine, bound, costs $3.50; the. numbers, 
the same as the subscription price. -— Milton 
says, ‘‘I see you are impartial, and this only 
increases my admiration of O.O.” We try to 
be fair and square with all. — We know of no 
such city as R. H. Ymer takes as the subject 
of a cross word; it is not in Lippincott. — 
J. H. B.’s head work is not quite up to the 
mark; we don’t believe in such literature as 
he mentions. — G. Ranger’s cross word is sat- 
isfactory. 

The artist shall see the rebus sent by Jape- 
tus; the name of the author is a real one, and 
we don’t know which of the Marstons wrote 
the lines quoted. — Why did Romeo take ‘‘ cold 
pizen” if he was the husband of Juliet, Xerxes? 
The double could be improved. — One of Mar- 
cus’s puzzles has been used, and we cannot 
quite indorse the other. — Zide’s ears shall 
visit the artist, as he desires. — The artist has 
Hyperion’s rebus. Three who answered the. 
February head work did come out ahead of 
him. We do not remember the obsolete word, 
for we do not carry all the rejected puzzles in 
our head, as he seems to think we do. — Musi- 
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cal symbols are not allowable in any other than 
musical rebuses, Jon Quil. — One of Ah Sin’s 
rebuses will pass. — Original’s work is not 
quite a success this time. — Leopold’s five- 
word square is good enough to print. — We 
cotton to Feramorz’s rebus; but we must say 
that some of the lines in the charade are rather 
slipshod. — Lychopinax shall take his chance 
with the artist. 

We take a couple of charades from Mystic’s 
batch. — Hudson’s letter is very well done, 
except that the pronoun I should always bea 
capital :. the rebus will not quite do. — Phan- 
tom’s exclamations do not fit where he puts 
them. — Puck’s knight’s spring comes from 
Paris, and we save it. — Rusticus sends a first- 
class illustrated double acrostic, to which our 
artist will certainly give favorable considera- 
tion. —A. T. Raveller’s cross word is all 
right. — Hoodlum don’t wish to be a hoodlum 
any longer, and therefore takes the name of 
Buffalo, and we take the rebus. — Mazeppa’s 
little diamond shines brightly enough to be 
used. — We are sorry to say that Carrie’s 
acrostic is not consistent in all the parts. — 
What king’s tour does Alice ask about? — 
Vigilax’s goes to the artist.—C. Y. Rus’s 
garden vegetable ‘‘beats” all; but his cross 
word escapes the waste-basket. — We do not 
ask Romeo, of Brooklyn, to give up his name, 
as we once asked a lady to do. 

Top Knot asks what city in Iowa, of six let- 
ters, contains three K’s. Keokuk: better so 
than D. K. — C. F. M.’s square may be printed. 
— We save C. C. M.’s rebus, though we have 
had it in another form. We cannot find the 
quotation in any book we have. — Spineback 
has been sick with a spinal disease for more 
than a year, for which we are very sorry; but 
we don’t buy.puzzles. — Pip answers No. 80. — 
From the letter of the trio in Findlay, we se- 
lect A. Gent’s half square; from which they 
will justly infer that three persons fare no 
better than one, when they combine. — Te- 
cumseh — come, sir, what you are waiting for 
has gone; and we take the diamond. — John 
A. Bosch’s idea is good; but how in the world 
is any one: to know that the patient, with a 
hand at the head, has the neuralgia? The sym- 
bol will answer just as well for the toothache, 
the headache, or the earache. The picture of 
a young horse must be just the same as that 
of an old one. — Bodine’s winding up in the 
cross word is not passable, and Latin is not 
allowable in English puzzles. 

Sphinx’s illustrated diamond is new, and 
shall be used. — Darkness’s pictorial has gone 
to the artist. We notice everything that comes 





to us, except “‘ frauds.” — Italian Boy’s hollow 
square will do for a change. —In Lafayette’s 
rebus, ‘‘ no feller could find out” whether it 
was the hat or the man that was tight. — Pine 
Knot’s enigma is all right. — The sea stories 
are not discontinued, Harry. — The pictorial, 
by Nauticus, is spared. — Tilden’s drop-letter 
is good. — Robbie sends no answer. — Annie’s 
square is on its way to the printer — A. B., we 
mean. — Neptune’s anagrams are very good. 
— S. Harp’s letter puzzle, mended, will .do. — 
Shaugraun’s enigma is not within the rule. — 
Masic don’t cause mirth, German Boy; at 
least, we were never troubled in that way; and 
there is no such county as ‘‘ Republic” in 
Kansas, that we can find. —Karl Doran has 
to label ‘‘an empty bag,” in order to know 
what’s in it; and the artist would have the 
same difficulty with it. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

George W. Smith, Box 345, Phelps, N. Y. 
(athletic sports and fun).— Charlie B. Per- 
kins, 13 Lynde St., Salem, Mass. (hens and 
fishing).— Frank Goodenough, Merrick, Long 
Island (fun and science). —- Edward W. Drew, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Graham’s Phonography). — 
Henry S. Bryan, surgeon-general’s office, 
Washington, D. C. (advanced students, Mun- 
son’s Phonography). — The Official Stamp 
Company, Room 20, May Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (official stamps). — F. O. McClea- 
ry, 715 Eighth St., N, E., Washington, D. C. 
— Fred Livingston, Lock Box 62, Bath, N. Y. 
(fun and improvement). — Herbert E. Reber, 
141 Penn St., Reading, Pa. (pigeons, eggs, 
and minerals).—F. E. Johnson, Downer’s 
Grove, Dupage Co., Ill. (amateurs). — Ernest 
A. Ashton, Elizabeth, N. J, (fun and private 
theatricals). — Charles F. Mitchell, Waterbury, 
New Haven Co., Conn. (stamps, monograms, 
visiting cards). — Fred Lake, 1023 Hyde St., 
San Francisco, Cal. (foreign postage stamps). 
—C. B. Little, Pembroke, N. H. (amateurs 
and printing). — D. M. Baker, Jonesville, 
Mich. (anything). — Robert E. Church, Box 
577, Sterling, Ill. (fun and improvement). — 
James Howerton, care R. S. Buck, Bridgeton, 
N. J. —Sphinx, Box 1578, Boston, Mass. — 
P. J. Martin, Warsaw, N. Y. (scroll and visit- 
ing cards). —R. W. Brown, Box 542, Wester- 
ly, R. I. (birds’ eggs). — Dexter E. Chamber- 
lain, Box 150, Athol, Mass. (autographs and 
stamps). 





EDITORIAL. 








JUVENILE READING. 


T the dedication of the Dorchester Branch 
Library, Mr. WILLIAM T. ADAMS was 
introduced by the Mayor, under the name by 
which he is so generally known — Oliver 
Optic. Mr. Adams said, — 

Mr. Mayor: I am very glad to have you 
make your first official visit to our ward on an 
occasion like this, — the dedication of a Branch 
of the Public Library in our midst, — and as 
citizens of Dorchester, we give you a hearty 
welcome to this: historic section of the city 
over whose municipal government you pre- 
side. And I am glad, Mr. Mayor, that you 


called our locality ‘‘ Dorchester,” without en- 
cumbering your speech with that awkward 
word ‘‘ District; ” for the name is dear to us, 
and, as we cherish it, we hope to retain it, as 
a memorial of its historic past. 

Though not to the manner born, I have re- 


sided in Dorchester during the greater portion 
of my life, and this church has been my ‘ re- 
ligious home ” for more than twenty-five years. 
I confess that it seems very strange to me to 
be introduced to an audience gathered within 
these walls by the ‘Mayor of Boston; but the 
world moves on, and we should always be pre- 
pared for any change the future has in store 
for us. In presenting me to this large audi- 
ence, you have called me by a name, by which, 
perhaps, I am better known than by my own 
name. I am willing to acknowledge that I 
have written a great many stories for young 
people. And here I wish to say, —what may 
perhaps surprise some of this audience, — that 
I fully approve and indorse all that Mr. Gree- 
nough, the President of the Board of Trustees, 
has said in his very able and instructive ad- 
dress, in regard to a proper supervision of the 
reading of the girls and boys. It was only the 
other day that one of the ablest and most suc- 
cessful of the masters of the public schools in 
this part of the city told me that he did not 
regard the establishment of public libraries in 
our towns and cities as wholly a benefit anda 
blessing to the communities, for the reason 
that some of them supply the young with 
books of doubtful tendency. I am glad, there- 





fore, to know that the management of our 
public libraries, and the selection of the 
books, are in the hands of those who are fully 
awake to the responsibilities of their impor- 
tant position. 

Mr. Mayor, the mention by you of the name 
under which I have been in the habit of writ- 
ing, suggests that I may now say what I had 
on my mind, but did not intend to utteron . 
this occasion. In one of the wall pews, which 
were on my left before this church was re- 
modelled, as a teacher of the Sunday school 
connected with this parish, I had a class of 
boys. It is more than twenty-five years ago, 
and some of those boys have passed away 
from earth; but the others are now, as men 
of middle age, engaged in the active duties of 
life. I well remember how I looked into their 
faces, Sunday after Sunday, and how I en- 
deavored to give them the good word that 
would help them safely along in their career 
of existence. I gave them the best I had to. 
give, for I was interested in them. My inter- 
est made me desire to do more for them; and 
I thought I might write a story that would 
influence and benefit them. I had it in my 
mind to print it in a small pamphlet of sixty 
pages, and dedicate it to the boys of my Sun- 
day school class, putting all their names upon 
the page. The plot and plan of the story were 
clear in my mind, and the moral of it, which 
was not to be paraded in set terms, was 
even more clearly defined than the plot and 
plan. 

Circumstances prevented the carrying out 
of this purpose, and the story was not written 
at that time. Several years afterwards, my 
publishers, after the issue of a tolerably suc- 
cessful book of mine for grown-up people, — 
for I had written a great many stories, though . 
none for young people, — asked me to write a 
juvenile. I assured them I could not do it: I 
had never attempted anything for the young. 
The publishers insisted, and finally I prom- 
ised to see what I could do. I had but little 
faith in my ability in this direction, but the 
plot and plan of the story I had arranged for 
my Sunday school class came back to me, and 
I went to work upon it. The result of my effort 
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was ‘“‘ The Boat Club,” published about twen- 
ty years ago. 

When I began to write stories for the young 
I had a distinct purpose in my mind. How 
well I remember the books I read, unknown 
to my parents, when I was a boy! They were 
‘“The Three Spaniards,” ‘* Alonzo and Me- 
lissa,” ‘*‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” ‘ Rinal- 
do Rinaldini,” ‘‘ Freemantle, the Privateers- 
man,” and similar works, not often found at 
the present time on the shelves of the book- 
sellers, though, I am sorry to say, their places 
have been filled with books hardly less per- 
nicious. The hero of these stories was a pirate, 
a highwayman, a smuggler, ora bandit. He 
was painted in glowing colors; and in admir- 
ing his boldness, my sympathies were with this 
outlaw and outcast of society. These books 
were bad, very bad, because they brought the 
reader into sympathy with evil and wicked 
men. It seemed to me that stories just as in- 
teresting, just as exciting, if you please, could 
be written, without any of the evil tendencies 
of these harmful books. I have tried to do 
this in the stories I have written for young 
people. I have never written a story which 
could excite the love, admiration, and sympa- 
thy of the reader for an evil person, a bad 
character. This has been my standard, and 
however others may regard it, I still deem it 
a safe one. I am willing to admit that I have 
sometimes been more ‘‘ sensational” than I 
now wish I had been, but I have never made a 
hero whose moral character, or whose lack of 
high aims and purposes, could mislead the 
young reader. . 

But, Mr. Mayor, I hope you will pardon the 
egotism of these remarks, for I did not pre- 
pare myself to say what I have said, and I was 
rather surprised into it by your mention of my 
book name. 

Mistakes. —C. T. Hat has succeeded in 
finding a misprint in the April, and another 
in the March, head work. He writes, ‘‘ Of 
course I do not blame you for these faults, 
since I have received information that you 
‘are not the pope;’ but seriously, don’t you 
think these blunders are getting a little too 
common?” We don’t see that. If there are 
only two or three mistakes in the head work 
of each number, we think we do very well, 
considering the vexatious character of puzzle 
typography. Our printers and proof-reader 
are very careful, but errors must and will 
occur. We take all the blame on ourself for 
these mistakes, for we prove every puzzle, and 
we read the proof; but it must needs be that 
errors come. —Rebus No. 59 was published in 
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this Magazine in 1870, but it does not follow 
that the one who took the prize for it this year 
stole it. We have had the same thing sent in 
a score of times by different persons, as we 
have often explained before. 


——_—————_———— 


Tue Harp. — Music propounds two conun- 
drums, and we must ‘ give it up” on both of 
them: 1. ‘Is the harpa difficult instrument to 
learn?” 2. ‘* Do you know of a good teacher 
in Philadelphia, and terms?” We suspect this 
letter was intended for the great publishing 
house of the Harpers, in New York. They 
ought to know, if anybody outside of Philadel- 
phia does, whether or not the harp is a diffi- 
cult instrument to play on, for they have been 
playing on it for the last fifty years. As to the 
teacher and the terms, we are humiliated, but 
we feel obliged to confess our ignorance. It 
is always best to be honest about these things, 
however unpleasant it may be to own up that 
one don’t know.— P. S. If we knew the teacher 
and terms, we should keep still with all our 
might, and refer the querist to our advertising 
agent. 


—_—————_—_— 
‘ 


—— THE origin of the typical expression 
‘* bears,” as applied to dealers in stock, is said 
to be derived from the time of the great South 
Sea bubble, when those who bargained for 
shares in that misty substance that were not 
actually forth coming, were called ‘ dears,” 
in allusion to the practice in those days of the 
hunters of bears in Canada, who were accus- 
tomed to bargain for the skin of the bear be- 
fore it was caught. * 


—— Drypen. Whenever Dryden had any 
grand design on hand, before attempting 
to. write, it is reported, ‘‘ he took physic and 
let blood.” He gives as a reason that the 
body must be in a healthful condition in 
order to have ‘‘ pure swiftness of thought 
and fiery flights of fancy.” The wits of his 
day did not spare him, on this account, from 
personal ridicule and much cruel sarcasm. We 
consider this habit of Dryden an excellent 
recipe for writing. 4 


—— DantTe’s INFERNO. Many writers have 
tried to find, in ancient legends and writings, 
the origin of: this wonderful poem. It is a 
foolish waste of time, for even if he took the 
framework of this poem from others, it does 
not lessen the genius of his work. Dante 
himself stated in a letter, ‘‘I found the or- 
ginal of my hell in the world which we in- | 
habit.” * 
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‘THE DAY WHEN FIRST WE MET.” 


A SONG. 
Words by Miss Netire M. GARABRANT. Music by Sopurs E. HoLBRooK. 


DEDICATED TO PROF. J. 0. HARKNESS, OF WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


—@- 





‘p Con Espressione. 





1. I watch the starbeams stealing, Thro’ evening’s dus - ky blue, And 


think of you, friend y no - ble friend and true. ° As 


PP 


Their song can ne’er for - get, So 
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a 
we shall e’erre-mem - ber The day when first we met,...- 


we shall e’er re-mem-ber The day when first we met. 


2. 3. 


True friendship’s like the night-star, The days are falling, falling, 
That gems the twilight crest, Like drops of golden rain, 
And perfect, pure and constant And you and I friend Johnny, 
Shines on at God’s behest. May never meet again ; 
True friends are friends forever, But the flowers of faith and friendship, 
True friends cannot forget ; Witb dew of memory wet, 
And we shall aye remember Will wreathe with lasting beauty, 
The day when first we met, The day when first we met, _ 
And we shall aye remember Will wreathe with lasting beauty, 
The day when first we met. The day when first we met. 
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THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 





